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DEVALUATION DEFENSIVE 


R. CHURCHILL’S resounding speech on Wednesday, in 
the Commons debate on devaluation, at one blow moved 
the whole issue from the economic to the political plane. 
It cannot be denied that the Government had invited 

this attack, though few Members could have expected, when the 
House reassembled on Tuesday to consider this single issue, that 
it would come so suddenly and with such force. But the opportunity 
was not one which any politician, and least of all Mr. Churchill, 
could ignore. —TThe Government had taken the extremely unpalatable 
measure of devaluation, and the Chancellor’s main defence had been 
that it gave a new opportunity for the extension of dollar sales. 
He had argued, quite rightly, that devaluation was a mere recognition 
of a fall in the value of the pound which occurred in the past and 
that all hope of benefiting by it depended on an increase in 
production, without an increase in home consumption, in the future, 
But, at the crucial point, he had failed to give any real indication 
ot a Government lead towards the new efforts and sacrifices. The 
proposed reductions in Government expenditure were derisory. The 
proposed increase in the tax on distributed profits was a mistake. 
The signs of a positive policy were lacking. It was Mr. Churchill's 
opportunity, he took it, and immediately an autumn election 
began to look more likely than ever before. 

The country must now make up its mind whether this is what 
it really wants. There are arguments on both sides. Until recently 
it was possible to believe that it would be a bad day for the country 
if Sir Stafford Cripps ever lost his intellectual grasp of the economic 
situation or his political grip on the Government’s economic policy. 
But there were ominous signs in this week’s debate that both types 
of control are loosening. There was something about the whole tone 
of the Chancellor’s opening speech, about his attitude to the effort 
required of the country, and about the only specific measure he 
proposed—the increase in the tax on distributed profits—which was 
defensive and defiant at the same time. It was the expression of a 
divided mind. Nobody is likely to deny that devaluation alone will 
not create prosperity. It should be even plainer, after years of hopeless 
trial and expensive error, that exhortation will not create it either ; and 
there is a growing note of anxious exhortation in the Chancellor’s 


statements. But it should be plainest of all that menaces will not help 
Clearly there must be a voluntary and united effort. In these circum- 
stances, for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to assume publicly that 
the whole business community cannot be trusted is an astounding 
error. Yet he has done it twice since he came back from America— 
once in his deliberately twisted account of the process of deflation as 
carried out by non-Socialists, and again in his minatory introduction 
of the increased profits tax. It was hardly surprising that Me, 
Churchill put a heavy emphasis on the need for national unity, which 
the Chancellor had appeared to overlook. 

It is likely that something worse than a mere failure of the Chan- 
cellor’s logic has occurred. Even if his desire were for a reduction in 
Government expenditure he might be over-ruled. However that 
may be, .the argument for retrenchment (ds itself over-ruled by the 
introduction at this point into the forefront of the debate of the 
Minister of Health. For if any members of the Cabinet are half- 
convinced that sooner or later the cut in the social services is bound 
to come Mr. Aneurin Bevan is not one of them. By the maintenance 
of those services he stands or falls. It is a striking stand. It may 
well do him some good with the left wing of his party. But it only 
means that he stands for insolvency, and a denial of plain 
facts ; and that he will either fall sooner, by a victory of reason, or 
later, by a national disaster. 

What should have been the occasion for a united national effort 
has been turned into an open political quarrel, with the Government 
asking for a vote of confidence and at the same time behaving ia 
such a manner that that vote cannot possibly be given. But there i 
no turning back now. The Conservative Party was certainly right 
to avoid implication in the policy now being pursued by the Govern- 
ment. The Liberals, whose amendment to the Government’s motioa 
was a model of drafting, omitting no essentials of a sound economic 
policy and consenting in none of the tricky half-truths of the 
Government’s statement, were doubly right to have no truck with 
expedients dressed up as planning, when what is needed is more 
enterprise, both private and public. If political argument, even in 
the heated atmosphere of a General Election, can provoke that 
enterprise, then it may do good. 
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The Balkan Balance 


The progress of the dispute between the Cominform and Marshal 
Tito has fully demonstrated the truth that in Communist quarrels 
there are no half-measures, The Yugoslav protest, personally 
delivered by Tito to the Hungarian Ambassador in Belgrade, against 
the political trials in Hungary used the term “servile satellite” 
to make quite clear the relationship demanded by Russia, accepted 
by Hungary, and refused by Yugoslavia. And as if the breach were 
not wide enough, the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, Mr. Kardelj, openly 
accused the Russians at Lake Success of warlike demonstrations 
against his country. There may be other bouts of vituperation to 
come, but they can hardly make the situation in the Balkans clearer 
than it is already. The Iron Curtain now divides Yugoslavia from 
the Russian satellites. The Hungarian Government has demonstrated 
its orthodoxy both of doctrine and method, by finding guilty all the 
accused in the recent treason trials, and sentencing three of them, 
including the ex-Foreign Minister, Laszlo Rajk, to death. By such 
demonstrations the link with Russia, which has already been forged 
in the cases of Rumania and Bulgaria, is consolidated. In the light 
of such acts the chronic weakness of Albania, now uneasily divided 
from the Soviet Union by a hostile Yugoslavia, and the recovering 
strength of Greece, may be properly assessed. Albania is now nearing 
the point at which it will be of no use whatever to the Cominform 
even as a trouble centre. The Greek Government, with the com- 
mendations and the friendly advice of both Mr. Acheson and Mr. 
Bevin to support it, is unlikely to take any rash action on the Albanian 
frontier which would mar the victories recently won. Here again, 
the Russians must see that the possibilities of further trouble are 
dying out. But it is unlikely that the Cominform will ever retreat 
except to prepared positions, 


= © . . 
Friction in Germany 

The general progress in Germany has received two set-backs this 
week, the fault in neither case being primarily the Germans’ own. 
In Berlin the possibility of a new crisis has revealed itself, in the 
decision of the three Western Powers to break off further discussions 
with the Russians on the normalisation of life in Berlin, agreed on 
by the Foreign Ministers at their Paris Conference, owing to the 
refusal of the Russian authorities, who control the Railway Adminis- 
tration, to honour their undertaking that there should be no 
victimisation as a result of the recent railway strike. The Soviet 
explanation that the 2,000 dismissals were simply the result of 
transfers and economics is refuted by the fact that many of the 
dismissed men, all from the Western sectors of Berlin, have been 
replaced by Communists from the Russian sector. All immediate 
hope for progress towards the unification of Berlin must, it seems, 
be abandoned. At the same time disagreement has arisen between 
the new German Government and the Allied High Commissioners 
on the new exchange value of the German mark. The Government’s 
desire for a figure of 22.§ United States cents to the mark was appar- 
ently concurred in by the British and American High Commissioners, 
who spent the whole of Tuesday night wrestling with their French 
I] who on the instructions of his Government stood out for 
A tentative compromise has been reached on a figure of 
23.8 cents, coupled with various stipulations designed to prevent the 
dumping of Ruhr coal on foreign markets. The effect has been to 
range the German Government, at this early stage of its career, 
h Commissioners. The whole responsibility for this 
rest on the French, but there will clearly have to be 
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further negotiations yet. 
The Next Step in China 
The C} have very sensibly sought to improve their equivocal 
position at the United Nations by taking the offensive. They accuse 
Russia of violating the Russian Treaty of friendship and 
alliance of 1945 and of threatening China’s political independence and 
territorial integrity, and their request that the matter should be 
placed on the agenda has received British and American support. 
Their case has been strengthened by the revival, by their Communist 
adversaries, of claims to the sovereignty of Tibet, which, though 
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the vast majority of the Chinese people do not know where or what 
it is, xs still shown as forming part of Chinese territory on Chinese 
atlases. The consolidation, now in progress, of a “ People’s Govern. 
ment” at Peking has, however, brought one stage nearer the 
recognition—sooner or later inevitable—of the Communist régime 
by the Western Powers ; and it is sincerely to be hoped that the 
United States and Great Britain will find it possible to take parallel, 
if not joint, action in a matter whose settlement will alone make jt 
practicable to put in hand the rehabilitation of our interests in China, 
At Shanghai these have been brought to a very low ebb, but the 
latest advices suggest that faint rays of hope are beginning for the 
first time to dawn on that distressed city. Though the effects of the 
Nationalist blockade are still crippling, the price of rice has begun 
to fall, the fantastic exchange-rate shows signs of readjusting itself 
and some of the more exacting regulations imposed by the Com- 
munists on foreigners are being relaxed. It is to be hoped that the 
impending return to this country of Sir Ralph Stevenson, the British 
Ambassador in Nanking, may help Mr. Bevin to reach a modus 
vivendi with the de facto rulers of China. 


How Restless is France ? 


The present signs are that the sudden bout of political activity 
in France which has been in progress since the pound was devalued 
will not come to an immediate climax in a first-class political crisis, 
There is little in the economic situation, or in the position of 
M. Queuille’s Government, to suggest long-term stability, but the 
events of the past week have not yet produced a combination of 
motive and determination sufficient to upset either. The rank and 
file in the trade unions have not felt that the threat to the standard 
of living introduced by devaluation is sufficient to justify the strike 
movement inevitably advocated by the Communists. A little further 
tinkering with the much-patched wage-structure might be enough to 
forestall serious trouble for the time being. General de Gaulle’s new 
pronouncement, in which the joint menace of a Russian atomic bomb 
and a rapid German recovery were linked in a new attempt to shake 
the existing political parties to pieces, seems unlikely to do more than 
shake them together for self-preservation. The first attempt to secure 
a recall of the National Assembly before the arranged date of October 
18th has failed, the chance that M. Queuille might seize the oppor- 
tunity to reconstruct his Government in the face of changed 
circumstances is receding, and France is settling down to a further 
spell of unstable equilibrium. Irritation with Britain for devaluing 
the pound at short notice, displeasure at the thought of Germany’s 
entry into the devaluation competition, and impatience with a Govern- 
ment which can only survive by refusing to be very active may be held 
in check separately, but if anything occurred to fuse the three the 
combination would be dangerous. 


Failure in Kashmir 

The United Nations Kashmir Commission has now abandoned 
its efforts to mediate between India and Pakistan and has gone into 
retirement at Geneva for the purpose of writing its report. This 
failure is all the more depressing because on several occasions since 
a cease-fire was agreed to on January Ist it has seemed as though 
the ground had been sufficiently prepared for a plebiscite to be finally 
possible. Today the plebiscite is further away than ever, although 
both India and Pakistan are stil] theoretically committed to its support. 
The actual deadlock has arisen over the terms of the truce which, it 
was hoped, would supersede the cease-fire. Both States have built up 
effective control over a part of Kashmir terrifoty, and though both 
profess equal confidence that a fairly-organised plebiscite would return 
a verdict in their favour, neither is prepared to make an effective 
surrender of the positions it has directly or indirectly established 
to its own advantage. But the basic divergence between the views of 
the Indian and Pakistani Governments is more profound. ‘The 
existence of Pakistan as a separate State is based on the intractable 
cleavage between the Hindu and Moslem populations of the sub- 
continent, and in their hearts Mr. Nehru and his colleagues have 
never conceded that this cleavage is right or necessary. It will be 
disastrous to fight the battle again over the body of Kashmir. 
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MOSCOW AND THE BOMB 


HE Russians have, to the best of everyone’s knowledge and 
belief, an atomic bomb; M. Vyshinsky has made pro- 
posals for the destruction of all existing atomic bombs, 

coupled with inadequate control; and those proposals have 
been inscribed on the agenda of the present session of the 
United Nations Assembly. The importance of the latest develop- 
ment is to be measured in terms of time. No one ever doubted— 
certainly the scientists engaged in the study of atomic energy here 
and across the Atlantic never doubted—that the Russians would 
within the next three or four years possess an atomic bomb at least 
as powerful as those the Americans possessed in 1945. But it was 
not expected that the Russian bomb would be ready yet ; a more 
probable date was 1951 or 1952. The Russians have improved 
considerably on that, but their success is no great matter for 
astonishment. So far from “ starting from scratch,” as has been 
thoughtlessly suggested, they took over from the Germans skilled 
personnel and all the acquired knowledge which had enabled 
Germany to get dangerously near producing a bomb herself before 
defeat put an end to such activities. With those advantages, access 
to a limited supply of uranium in Czechoslovakia and Saxony and 
the driving force represented by a resolve to get equal with the 
/estern Powers at any cost, Russia has surpassed other peoples’ 
expectations, and possibly her own, in becoming, before the end 
of 1949, the second nation to possess an atomic bomb and the 
means of manufacturing more. 





The seriousness of this development is not to be minimised. 
If Russia contemplated aggression on the strength of her new 
weapon all Europe, and possibly very soon the American continent, 
would be in deadly peril. The peril is not immediate yet, for 
aggression will not be based on a single bomb, or half a dozen. 
But the breathing-space is clearly shorter than had been hoped. 
The era of potential atomic war, with atomic weapons used by 
opposing forces, is close at hand. Ignorant as we still are on many 
vital details—how many bombs Russia has so far manufactured, 
what her capacity for future production is, what raw material she has 
available, by what means the bombs are to reach their appointed 
targets—we should be foolish to underrate the possibilities opened 
up by last week’s announcement. But for the present Russia’s 
inferiority to the three Anglo-Saxon Powers, which in this matter 
must be considered as a unit, may be assumed. Her experience 
is less ; her scientific capacity is certainly not greater ; so far as 
is known she has far less of the essential minerals at her disposal ; 
she has quite certainly far fewer actual bombs available than 
America ; and there is every reason to suppose that America’s pro- 
ductive capacity is still considerably superior, so that she is likely 
for some time yet to increase her lead in the finished missiles. 

From that all the comfort may be derived that can be—and it is 
singularly little. For if this is all that can be said the prospect before 
the world is one more new race in armaments more deadly than 
any devised till four years ago, though not necessarily more deadly 
than others that may exist today. The end of such a race may 
well be something near general annihilation, for though armaments 
themselves do not make war certain, a competition in armaments 
almost inevitably brings one side or the other sconer or later to 
a point when it believes it has a temporary advantage, and must 
strike at once before the pendulum swings the other way. To that 
extent the acquisition of the bomb by Russia may, paradoxically, 
work more in the direction of peace than of war. Any assump- 
tion of that kind must be hesitating and tentative, for Russian 
psychology is strange and incalculable. But it seems possible 
that some even of the more intelligent leaders seriously believed 
that Russia was in danger of attack from the West, and all but 


certain that, whatever their own private view, their attempts to 
convince the people generally of Russia’s danger were markedly 
successful. Even in the Soviet Union that kind of propaganda 
can hardly be persisted in now that it is known that Russia is in a 
position to meet bomb with bomb. There was, of course, never 
the smallest danger of any of the Western Powers profiting by their 
temporary monopoly of the bomb to launch a preventive attack on 
Russia, but the fear of that imaginary danger will substantially 
diminish Russian fears now that the monopoly exists no longer. 
And in America itself the small minority of stridently provoca- 
tive critics of all things Russian is likely to be sobered by a new 
realisation of what war between the Great Powers would mean. 

One question now overshadows all others—how, if at all, is the 
new situation to be turned to good account ? By agreeing to the 
destruction of all existing bombs and the prohibition of any future 
manufacture, says M. Vyshinsky. By internationalising the pro- 
duction of atomic energy, with rigorous and continuous inspection 
to guard against any secret and unauthorised production, says 
the United States. To that the Russians take exception as in- 
volving an unwarranted invasion of national sovereignty. That, 
broadly, explains the deadlock that has existed so far. Is there 
any likelihood of discussions being resumed—presumably in the 
first instance by the United Nations Atomic Commission—with 
better prospects of success today ? The answer to that is that 
the attempt would be at least worth making. Depressing though 
its record is, that body has not ploughed the sands as long and 
thanklessly as the would-be framers of the Austrian Treaty. The 
motions M. Vyshinsky (completely silent himself about the 
Russian bomb) has tabled at Flushing Meadow aim at some 
resumption of conversations, and while the doubts and reservations 
expressed by Mr. Bevin are abundantly justified, to refuse discus- 
sions which might conceivably narrow the fatal gulf between East 
and West would mean incurring a grave responsibility. 

If, moreover, progress were, beyond reasonable hope, achieved 
in this special field, it would inevitably change for the better 
Russian relations with all the world. That is why it is essential 
that the experiment be made. But it is at least as probable thaj 
the problem is better approached from the opposite end. While 
Russia remains deceptive in every word and secretive in every act, 
while the Iron Curtain remains as impenetrable as it is today, 
while the only visitors welcomed on Soviet soil are odd scientists 
and odder deans, while her standards of international intercourse 
contrast as blatantly as they do with those of all other nations 
except her particular satellites, the general atmosphere of the world 
is little likely to be improved, whatever may be settled about 
the bomb. What is worse, it is difficult to believe that anything, in 
fact, will be settled about the bomb till the international atmo- 
sphere does improve. That is the problem now confronting states- 
men. They have little enough to encourage them. Everywhere 
they look—in Berlin, in the Balkans, in China, in Austria—Russia 
is pursuing lines of conduct that can only be termed intolerable. 
They are peculiar to herself and her too apt pupils. There can be 
no confidence that pledges contracted by her will be honoured. 
The assumption is that where her interest is involved, good faith 
takes a secondary place. 

It is necessary none the less to seize this occasion, such as it is, 
by the hand and see if even an inch of progress towards better 
relationships can be effected. There is no need to act precipitately 
or in panic. Neither this country nor America has displayed alarm 
at the achievement by Russia in 1949 of what she was always 
expected to achieve by 1952. Her possession of the bomb is not 
to be regarded as bringing war nearer. The effect, indeed, may 
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well be the opposite. There might even be war without the use 
of the bomb, as there was war without poison gas between 1939 
und 1945. Is it true, as Mr. Bevin said, that that was due as 
much to the fear of retaliation as to the convention under which 
all countries had agreed to refrain from using gas ; but that might 
be equally true of atomic warfare. The moment, therefore, is not 

mn of the wearing task 
still for some watertight The United 
The major Foreign Ministers are still there. 


completely unpropitious for the resumpt 
ol negotiating igreement. 


Nations is in session. 
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The machinery for expert discussion of this particular problem 
exists. An agreement that was merely a dangerous illusion would 
be worse than nothing. But an agreement which was no more 
than a first step toward something better should not be rejected 
in advance. The situation could hardly, short of war, be worse 
han it is today. It will never greatly improve till Russia throws 
her frontiers open and decides to behave like other people. But 
meanwhile she might, if still afraid to abandon her isolation, cons 
ceivably agree to differ peacefully. That would be one step forward, 





A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is remarkable how closely politics and piety can sometimes 

be associated. Never, I imagine, in this Parliament has the 

attendance at prayers in the House of Commons been anything 
comparable to what it was on Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. 
No Budget day produced anything of the kind—for the reason that the 
Budget is preceded by an hour of questions, which gives Members 
ample time to take their seats. This week there were no questions, 
and it was wise to make certain by being in at prayers. There can be 
no question that on the first two days the Opposition were far ahead in 
pure debating-points, though Mr. Bevan and the Prime Minister may 
have done something to redress the balance before these words are 
read. Sir Stafford Cripps on Tuesday stuck closely to his manuscript 
and, well as he read it, clearly tired the House before he sat down 
after eighty minutes. Mr. Oliver Stanley, who occupied the next 
fifty-seven, was punch and sparkle throughout, his best casual thrust 
being at the expense of Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, who, in an article in a 
Sunday paper on the very day devaluation was announced, had ex- 
plained conclusively why it could never happen. “ The hon. gentle- 
man,” said Mr. Stanley, “ is very unfortunate. Here was one of the 
rare occasions when he was toeing the party line, and then he found 
the line had changed.” 


* - * * 
On Wednesday, when Mr. Churchill opened and Mr. Harold 
Wilson followed, it was the same thing, only more so. The 


Opposition leader was at the top of his form and delivered one 
of those speeches that only he can make. The characteristic phrases 
‘“those disinterested loss-makers who control our nationalised in- 
dustries ”) were in good supply. An interruption—“ you'll have to sell 
your horse "—brought up that slowly spreading smile which always 
means that there is something coming. The something was “I should 
get a lot more for him than I gave—but I’m trying to rise above the 
profit motive.” The refutation—by citations from Philip Snowden, 
Chancellor in the Labour Governments of 1924 and 1929—of Sir 
Stafford’s charge that Mr. Churchill’s return to the gold standard in 
1925 meant massive unemploymént and a lowering of wage-rates 
The general hope that the Minister of Health 


Mr. Wilson, 


went right home 
would take up the gage forthwith was disappointed. 
who did take it up, had a task bevond his powers. 
. . . ® 

A nice little unofficial storm is blowing up about Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s alleged—I emphasise the adjective—untruthfulness. It began 
with a Manchester Guardian leader headed “ Necessary Untruthful- 
ness,” arguing that it was the Chancellor’s plain duty to deny what he 
knew to be the fact. This was too much for worshippers at the shrine 
of C. P. Scott. Letters of shocked protest appeared in the 
Guardian’s columns—a small proportion, it may be surmised, of those 
received. On the other hand a pillar of the Church, Canon Peter 
Green, declaring that it is not always possible to act with ideal right- 
ness, put Sir Stafford’s oath as a Cabinet Minister well above any 
leception to w! he may have resolved in the matter of devaluation. 
Now what must have struck most p 


ibout all this pother is that 





was no evidence that the 





was complet unnecessary 
ancellor had lied, or even deliberately deceived. When he said in 
July that he had no intention of devaluing he was stating a plain 





fact. But while he was in Ziirich things were happening, and, with 
of St. Paul when he was still called Saul, Sir Stafford 
and his colleagues got converted. All] that, as I say, seemed plain 
and the Chancellor confirmed it all specifically in his speech 


he suddenness 


enough 


on Tuesday. But then he, all of a sudden, went superfluous, 
up from the manuscript to which he had been tied so closely, he added 
with a genial—let no one say a jesuitical—smile, “I might perhaps 
add the rather obvious comment that if we had then some future in- 
tention of altering the rate of exchange, which in fact we had not, no 
responsible Minister could possibly have done otherwise than deny 
such intention.” On that I will only observe that the Chancellor is 
not the only Minister who has shown himself a past master in the 
art of non-committal answers. Evasion of a flat denial would be 
child’s play to him. 


Looking 


* * * * 

Lord Beveridge has come back from a short visit to Germany 
convinced that the Germans should follow our example and build 
new towns. That is only part of a larger conviction, which is mani- 
festly sound, that the course of wisdom for Dr. Adenauer’s Govern- 
ment is to concentrate in the first instance on questions which will 
unite, not divide, Germans, and at the same time harmonise with the 
views of the Allied High Commissions. Chief of them, clearly, is the 
settlement of the seven million refugees, and equally clearly that is 
largely a matter of housing. The case therefore for the construction of 
new towns, for which in most parts of Western Germany there is 
plenty of room, needs no arguing. And it seems a good idea that a 
small delegation should come over from Bonn and see how Mr. Silkin 
is managing. Whether it would be equally sound to introduce them 
to the oldest inhabitants of Stevenage or Crawley is another question, 

7 * . * 

Some political goings-on during the recess have not penetrated far 
beyond the corner where they happened. There was a meeting, for 
example, addressed by Mr. Anthony Eden in Anglesey, Lady Megan 
Lloyd George’s constituency, on behalf of Lady Megan’s opponent. 
It was, I believe, quite a good meeting till the loud-speaker broke down 
—a bus (driven undoubtedly by one of Lady Megan’s emissaries) 
crashed over the cable—and the audience began to seep away under 
the impression that all was over. However, the next day, Mr. Eden, 
having done his worst for the sitting Member, went to call on her 
on the ancestral heath at Criccieth, there to find common ground far 
more enduring than any political differences in omniscience about 
dahlias ; this is politics as we play it (or them) in Britain. The only 
note to mar the harmony was a rather tactlessly too audible question 
as to whether a hose was used to keep the garden so perfect. 

* * * * 

An advertiser in Country Life is to be congratulated on his skill 
in avoiding the common misuse of the tricky word “ unique ” (which 
cannot be “more” or most”). Having a house to sell, and desiring, 
ntelligibly enough, to euolgise it, he gives it the description: 

SOMEWHAT ALTOGETHER UNIQUE HousE ERECTED IN 10934. 
That is admirable. “ Somewhat altogether unique” describes the 
dernier cri in villas perfectly. 

* * * 7 

There has been a good deal of needless mystery as to the word that 
has caused so much controversy about a recent B.B.C. broadcast. 
There is no need to make any bones about it. The word was bugger. 
It is a beastly word. It is quite unnecessary to use it in a translauen 
from Plautus or anywhere else. The B.B.C. has, in my judgement, 
done a great disservice to decency by suggesting that this is the kind 
of language it is quite natural for listeners to have offered to them, 
and the decision to delete it from the recording is belated. JANUS. 
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THE ATOMIC PROBLEM NOW 


By SIR HENRY 


HE week ending September 24th was one of explosive 

revelations. The Chancellor’s disclosure of the decision to 

devalue the pound was only a few days old when a serious 
competitor for the world’s attention was presented by simultaneous 
announcements, from Washington and London, of evidence that an 
atomic explosion had occurred in Soviet Russia during recent weeks. 
It is not likely that any more exact indications of time or place will 
be given. In any case this is a matter of minor importance ; concern- 
ing the essential nature of what has happened there is no real room 
for doubt. An accidental explosion in the course, for example, of 
experiments on the liberation of atomic energy as a source of peaceful 
power, can be dismissed as not a practical possibility. “An atomic 
explosion” depends upon the formation with extreme suddenness 
of a sufficiently large mass, or continuous lump, of the “ fissile ” 
material, whether Uranium 235 or Plutonium; and it accordingly 
needs for its production a highly specialised mechanism. If an 
atomic explosion has occurred in Soviet Russia, it may, therefore, be 
assumed that the workers there have solved not only the formidable 
physical and chemical difficulties of separating sufficient quantities 
of a fissile element, in a state of adequate purity, but the intricate 
mechanical problem of producing the special machinery required to 
make it explode. 

It is credible, of course, that, as one rumour alleges, the 
mechanism may have been actuated too soon and produced the explo- 
sion prematurely, with fatal results to some of those concerned. There 
can be no question, however, of an atomic explosion occurring as 
an accident of some other kind of enterprise; nor does it seem 
necessary to attach a direct significance to the official Russian dis- 
claimer, attributing whatever was detected to a large detonation of 
ordinary chemical explosive. It is unlikely that so important an 
announcement would be based on flimsy evidence, or on a mistake so 
elementary ; and the quantity of ordinary explosive needed for such 
simulation of an atomic explosion would, indeed, be enormous. It 
may be recalled, moreover, that, in a similarly official Russian state- 
ment, made about a year ago, it was claimed that an atomic bomb had 
then been made and exploded in the Soviet Union, but only a small 
one—a qualification which seemed to be incompatible with bourgeois 
or capitalist physics. 

It would be premature, on the other hand, to assume that Soviet 
Russia already possesses an atomic bomb of a kind practicable for 
use in warfare, or the special transport required to carry it for dis- 
charge on a chosen objective. Such developments, however, must 
be regarded as subsidiary and as unlikely to be long delayed. When, 
during the war, the primary scientific and technical problems in- 
volved in producing an atomic explosion had been solved in the 
United States, the time still required to produce an effective bomb 
and to launch it on its destructive errand was relatively short. The 
scientific principles and the general nature of the required procedures 
having long been generally available, the experts in Soviet Russia 
would obviously have been able greatly to curtail the earlier stages of 
their work ; but, with every allowance for that advantage, it has to be 
recognised that they have achieved the main result sooner than the 
general body of responsible opinion had been led to expect, and even 
with rather less delay than the shortest foreseen in an expert estimate. 

This, it is manifest, is an event of first-rate significance for the 
world. It seems bound to give a new turn of some kind to the dis- 
cussions which have raged, and the policies which have been taking 
Shape, round this problem, with its threat to the survival of our 
ivilisation, ever since the news of the first atomic bomb 
The new turn, it seems, may be in one 


present 
broke upon a startled world. 


or the other of two main directions. 
There are some who, while recognising the possession of atomic 
bombs by other nations, and in particular by Soviet Russia and its 


political satellites, as an ultimate possibility, have hitherto discounted 





* Sir Henry Dale was President of the Royal Soctety, 1940-45, Chairman 
of the Scientific Advisory Committee to the War Cabinet, 1942-47, and 
President of the British Association, 1947 
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its importance, holding that the atomic bomb would be safer tor 
many years in the hands of the United States than in those of the 
United Nations. It must be admitted that recent experience has 
given no ground at all for regarding effective agreement on a system 
of international control as likely. The alternative, however, is clearly 
no longer control by the United States as sole possessor of the 
atomic bomb. Those who have hitherto relied upon this will now 
have to transfer their confidence to the power of the United States, 
or of all the nations associated with it in the Atlantic Pact, to retain 
or increase the lead which was gained during the war. Such confi- 
dence might seek to justify itself by reference to the preponderance 
of scientific and technological resources, so far on the side which 
has had also this tremendous advantage of a flying start, and by 
estimates showing the comparative paucity of the sources of available 
uranium, so far known, in the countries now controlled by, or 
associated with, Soviet Russia. 

Calculations of that kind may, indeed, have a legitimate use in 
counteracting any tendency to panic concerning immediate dangers ; 
but it is difficult to believe that any responsible body of opinion can 
be satisfied to regard them as providing a permanent or stable basis 
of security for the world’s future. At the very best, reliance upon 
them alone would clearly now involve a frank return to unmitigated 
competition in armaments, involving the diversion of scientific, 
technical and economic potential from the service of humanity’s 
common needs, to an extent beyond all precedent in times of so- 
called peace. Further, as has often been pointed out, while the 
atomic bomb has so far offered the most conspicuous example of a 
means of mass-destruction provided by new scientific discovery, it 
would be dangerous to assume that it will retain an effective pre- 
dominance. Even if we discount some of the estimates already 
current, concerning the potentialities of poisons or bacteria as 
weapons of competitive slaughter, there is clearly no natural limit 
to what the continued trial of all kinds of scientific discoveries for 
their destructive possibilities might ultimately produce. If security 
from atomic bombs were now to depend on keeping a commanding 
lead in their development and production, it would certainly not 
be possible to prevent the application of the same principle to any 
weapon, however devastating, which future misapplications of science 
might have in store for us. Can it seriously be doubted that, on such 
lines, our present civilisation would be heading for an immeasurable, 





possibly a final, disaster ? 

Is it, on the other hand, reasonable to hope that this new factor 
will produce a turn of events in the other direction, and enable the 
U.N. Atomic Energy Commission to resume the effort to reach 
agreement on an effective system of international control, with any 
hope of escaping from the present deadlock and frustration ? The 
recent public statements from the two sides might be taken, by 
anybody unacquainted with the proceedings of the Commission, 
to mean that readiness to agree in principle already exists. The 
statement from 10 Downing Street gives new emphasis to “the 
necessity for that truly effective enforceable international control 
of atomic energy which His Majesty’s Government and the large 
majority of the members of the United Nations support.” Mr 
Vyshinsky, without any reference to the new acquisition by Soviet 
Russia of an atomic bomb, the evidence for which the Soviet 
authorities have, in fact, tried to nullify, asked the U.N. General 
Assembly to declare “further delays in the adoption by the United 
Nations of practical measures for the unconditional prohibition of 
atomic weapons and for the establishment of an adequate and rigid 
international control to be inadmissible.” 





Unfortunately this suggestion of a common objective has hitherto 
evaporated as soon as detailed measures for reaching it have come 
under discussion. The “unconditional prohibition of atomic 
weapons” might seem to be not very far from the central aim of 
the Commission’s activities ; and there must have been some wha 
have wondered why the Commission could not, even by way of 


concession, accept this as a guiding principle. It will be found, 
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however, that the Soviet representatives have so far tied the proposal 
1© a condition requiring destruction of all existing atomic weapons, 
which could only mean those in the U.S.A., within three months 
of its adoption, and before any mechanism of inspection had been 
set up to ensure that no other country was producing them. Again, 
when the procedure for inspection has been under discussion, it has 
come up against a hard resistance to measures which could render it 
really effective, as involving an infraction of “ national sovereignty 
one of those silly, traditional phrases which bedevil discussions of 
this kind 
without a relevant surrender of national sovereignty ? 


How could an effective international control be accepted 


How far, then, is the possession of an atomic bomb by the U.S.S.R 
likely to influence this attitude and to bring relief from the dead- 
lock 2? «It would be rash would be cowardly to 
resign all hope. Is it permissible, without any abatement of admira- 
tion for the fundamental generosity and idealism of the American 
proposals, to doubt whether their presentation, from the vantage- 
point of a monopoly-holder, has hitherto given sufficient evidence 
of readiness for conciliation and adjustment ? And is there any 
hope that the new sense of achievement by Soviet Russia, whether 
it is openly admitted or not, may enable its representatives to meet 
their colleagues of other nations with a new sense of positive con- 
tribution to the common effort required to find an acceptable issue 
from the present impasse ? There is assuredly nothing to justify 
optimism ; but to surrender hope would be to resign oneself to 
despair for the future of mankind. It may be doubted whether, in 
the long run, anything short of a complete renunciation, by every 
nation, of the right to military secrecy of any kind will meet the 
future’s need ; but even a first long step in that direction would 
have incalculable value. 


to predict; it 


e ° 
Specialist Refugees 
By W. H. EDWARDS 
N June 30th, 1950, the International Refugee Organisation 


(1.R.O.) will cease to function. Within a few 
non-permanent specialised agency of the United Nations 


years this 


has reduced the refugee problem—the settlement of displaced 
persons and non-German refugees—from the alarming level of a 
million to a few hundred thousands. I.R.O. experts estimate the 


number of persons who will require care or resettkement from the 
three zones of Western Germany after July Ist, 1950, at 
of refugees, 


approxi- 
mately 1§0,00¢ This, the largest presents 
fundamental problems, calling for final decisions of the Economic 
i Assembly of the United Nations. In 


ana 
Poles and Ukrainians, while two- 


group 


Social Council and the 





this group one-third consists of 
thirds are Estonians, Latvians and Lithuanians who, like the Poles 
and Ukrainians, cannot be repatriated to their countries because 





victimised on account of their consistent anti- 


might be 


Communist views and activities. 


they 


The Economic and Social Council has recognised the legal and 
social implications of these fundamental problems by requesting the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations to submit a detailed plan 
for protection of refugees to the next General Assembly. The 


Secretarv-General was asked to consider two alternative solutions: 
“ The establishment either of a high commissioner’s office under the 
control of the U.N. or of a special service within the U.N. secretariat.” 


Such arrangements will secure the legal status of these refugees 
from Communism when ILR.O. protection lapses. Adequate care 
and international assistance will probably be provided for the aged 


and invalids amongst the residual group who cannot join relatives 
already settled in member States of I.R.O. Such plans will, how- 
ever, offer no solution for the most poignant problem—the permanent 
employment and settlement of the Baltic élite. 
The camps and settlements of I.R.O. are today affording protection 
tely 26,000 of the ablest, best-trained men and women 
Amongst them are practitioners and distinguished 
graduates of all arts, sciences and professions. A _ representative 


group in the British zone consists of 356 agricultural specialists, 796 


yproxim: 


10 aj 
in Europe 
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doctors, dentists, pharmacists and other trained medical] personne] 
, 


110 chemists and natura] and social scientists, 507 engineers and 
architects and not Jess than 363 former university teachers. While 
the member States of I.R.O. have absorbed many thousand refugees 
from the Baltic countries as manual or skilled workers. formal 
interpretation of immigration regulations has acted as ban on 


brains.” The countries that have welcomed the Baltic workers have 
sometimes that the 
gained by men and women who occupied responsible 


failed to appreciate wide range of experience 
posihons in 
their native countries could only be acquired in middle age 

no country prepared to accept 


of entry to 


Of course immigrants will be 
inclined to grant permission persons of failing health 


or of restricted employability. During a comprehensive and detailed 
survey of the Baltic élite in Western Germany I was impressed by 
the vitality and virility of this group. I.R.O. has maintained them 


Refresher courses organised by British 
and Canadian professors, vacation courses and teaching and post- 
graduate research work at the “ Baltic University in 
institution collaborating with the University of Hamburg— have kept 
these professional men and women up to date with science, medicine 
and technology. The degrees of their native universities and technical 
colleges have always been valued as equal to similar degrees at the 
leading British, French, German and Austrian universities and tech. 
nical high schools. The most authoritative Western and Central 
European scientific, medical and technical periodicals have recognised 
the ability of a considerable number of these refugees by publishing 
the results of their research work. 


in excellent health American 


Exile "—an 


Their morale and mental energy are just as satisfactory as their 
health and qualifications. They are eager to be integrated in any 
scheme of economic or technological development, and are 
forgo the advantages of working as independent members of their 
professions if they see a chance of useful work as employees. A 


willing t 


primitive environment and the need to adapt agricultural and 
technical methods to tropical and sub-tropical regions do not damp 
their eagerness to find permanent work and a new home. It is 
certainly a tribute to the care of I.R.O. that all the men and women 


I met indicated a marked preference for working anywhere within 
the sphere of influence of the British and American way of life 
The medical officers of I.R.O. assured me that in every prof 








group a very high percentage of the Baltic élite would qualify 
without any reservation for employment in tropical and opical 
regions. 

As the inhabitants of the Baltic States ew Poles and 
Russians considerable linguistic talents, the re already proficient 
in German, French and English, and would probably learn native 
languages of backward regions just as quickly or even more rapidly 
than the average American or Frenchman Baltic élite 1€ 
camps and settlements of I.R.O. constitutes, fore, an ir ible 

e specialised expert man-power available for the fling of 
or international agricultural] or technical development 





I c 
backward regions. In discussing President Truman’s 


generous proposal to finance such schemes the Assembly of the 
United Nations might emphasise the advisability of drawing on this 
reserve. As former citizens of small democratic and non-aggressive 


States its individual members can claim that they are not imbued 
by the spirit of those colonial systems and régimes Which now 








to the past. In their contacts with the inhabitants of b 
regions they will not arouse the antagonism that less tactft 
sentatives of the so-called Great Powers might awake It is, for 
instance, significant that the Pakistan Gover recently selected 
a number of Baltic medical experts as health officers 

The Baltic doctors and veterinary surgeons are only too ious 









to share in the stupendous task of improving hygiene in backward 
areas. The initial stages of the groundnut schei of similar 
Australian projects have emphasised the importance of a close 
collaboration between agricultural and medical experts in making 
the selected development regions safe for man and beast. It would 
be the most fitting reward for the devoted and successful efforts of 


ce uld 


the officers of I.R.O. if the Assembly of the United Nations 
find a means of integrating these valuable Europeans in every scheme 


aiming at a raising of the standard of life througheut the wor!d. 
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The Laughing Chancellor 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 
Washington, September 24th 


OTHING about the economic talks in Washington so 
puzzled the watching world as the cheerfulness 
vhich Sir Stafford Cripps appeared to have emerged from 


with 


made his entrance to the United States completely in 
leaving Mr. Bevin to do 
He departed from the 


them. He 
was unsmiling, all-but silent, 


character ¢ 


the talking, absorbed in austere thought. 


United States as far out of tne miuser 
} 


Scrooge after his encounter with the various Spirits of Christmas 
That is to say, he was talking of the reduction of 
nageable proportions, and of a new future for all of us, and 
which he was returning to Britain. During the 
the talks and of the ensuing 
Fund and World Bank there appeared in Washington newspapers no 
fewer than different the Chancellor was 
unmistakably laughing 


This was upsetting to 


character as—no offence 
the reserves posi- 

¢ es posi 
tion to n 
of the optimism wit! 


period of meetings of the International 


three pictures in which 


inyone who had to deduce what had hap- 
pened purely from the contents of the communiqué and _ his 
knowledge of Sir Stafford Cripps’s character. The clues seemed to 
lead nowhere. It presently became clear from comment cabled back 
from London that in some quarters at least the Chancellor’s behaviour 
was regarded as comparable with that of a person who had giggled 
while the National Anthem was being played. No doubt he had 
the election in mind and wanted to put as good a face on the 
Washington talks as possible, but there was such a thing as good 
form 

There appeared in the New York Times last week a letter from 
Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy, the U.S. Ambassador in London during the 
var years, who will probably be remembered best for his 
reported premature conviction that Britain had had it. Mr. 
Kennedy’s somewhat sour thesis was that it should be understood 
here and now that devaluation was something Britain was trying 
at her own risk and that 
vent of failure, put the necessity for this devaluation at 
door and then call upon us to redeem her from what 


its futile or even tragic consequences.” 


earlier 


“she must not, as part of a bitter reaction 
may 
nave Deen 

This is one American way of looking at the British decision. 
Most happily it was not the way Mr, Snyder, Mr. Acheson and 
Mr. Hoffman looked at it. Sir Stafford Cripps is said to have 
expected when he arrived that he would be faced with the uphill task 
of overcoming Mr. Snyder’s stony disapproval of the Labour Govern- 
ment’s handling of the British situation. Perhaps nobody will ever 
know it the outcome of the talks would have been if they had 
been conducted against a background of a British refusal to take the 
difficult and politically dangerous step the Americans in general and 
Mr. Snyder in particular considered to be essential to Britain’s 
But there is considerable evidence here that once the 
Americans understood that the Labour Government was exhibiting 


+h 


backbone to do the hard thing and face the consequences the 








ume to life. If you mean business, the Americans in 

e 1, we'll come right along with you. 
[he final communiqué, when it was read in London, did not seem 
) ise much immediate relief to Britain. The references to 


what might be done to make Marshall dollars expendable over a 
wider area, to the outlook for commodity agreements and stockpiling, 

the reform of Americans customs procedure and to the alleviation 
f the dollar deficit on oil transactions were vague and insubstantial ; 
potential overseas investments looked a long way off ; the paragraphs 
reductions and the overhauling of Britain’s sterling debts 
were not much more than cautious aspirations. What must have 
ss evident in London was that the communiqué had indicated 
the Truman Administration’s willingness to advance along all the 
roads that were open to it—all the roads that were not blocked by 
the necessity of asking Congress for new legislation. And the language 
of the communiqué was no guide to the speed and resolution with 
the Administration intended to travel these roads. What 


i was the understanding behind the language. The language 


tani 
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could conceal either fundamental differences or a real meetingof minds 

Sir Stafford Cripps knew what was behind the language. He 
knew before the end of the talks, for instance, how swiftly the 
Administration was going to make Marshall dollars available for the 
purchase of Canadian wheat. This was intormation for which the 





rest of us had to wait for some days. Other information known to 
the Chancellor may henceforth filter out in the form of such hints 
and pointers as occurred in a recent news-agency story saying that 
Mr. Snyder had told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee at 
a private meeting that the United States would soon have 
reconsider modification of Article Nine of the British loan agree- 
ment, which prevents Britain from saving doilars by buying 
terling market 1e same sort of goods as the United Sta 1a 
lor sale 

Sir Stafford (¢ p ron is point g id assessed “ 
promises OF ré I t-range do ] da 

hem good I \ -Optimistic it was a g J U 
gr yusly will he answer it; but would you say over- nism 
1 common failing of his ? That, however, can be rt « 





reason why the Chancellor was cheerful. More than possibly it was 
important part 
‘Towards the bottom of 
page the 
graph. It began by saying t! 
both objectives and im 
require 
which had all the power and 
rabbits in a moonlit field: 
“It is proposed, 
initiated during the conference, of questions on 
hoped that useful understanding can be reached under the 
direction of the present Ministerial group. These arrangements 
for continuing consultation—supplementing the usual channels 
of communication between governments—will be used to keep 
under the effectiveness of actions already agreed upon 


stich 


ts ninth double-spaced typewritten quart 
Its ninth Gouovie-spaced typewritten quarto 


communiqué came 











ediate steps, q 
There 
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incisiveness of two Imp bunny- 
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But the major inhibition was the American and British anxiety 
not to say anything that would lead the French and other Marshall 
Plan nations to conclude that their interests were being sacrificed 
to those of the English-speaking Powers, or that their place in the 
Western scheme of things was less important than it had been. The 
final sentences of Paragraph 15 were an earnest if long-winded 
assurance that nothing of the sort was to be read into the continuing 
committee. 

A vast amount remains to be seen. The big ship that has been 
launched has yet to undergo her trials, and all sorts of things may 
turn out be wrong with her. Those present at the launching, 
however, have come away from the event, as shipbuilders often do, 
with a feeling of high success accompanied by 
relief. Here, outside the shipyard gates, the Chancellor’s cheerful- 
ness does not seem to be so much of a mystery. 


an enormous sense of 


The Evening Student 


HIS week, for 
ages of 


many thousands of Londoners between the 
sixteen and a hundred, Every day last 

ich was enrolment week, patient neophytes waited 
for the opportunity to inscribe their names on the books of the many 
academic institutions which a benevolent L.C.C. runs for the pro- 
motion of miscellaneous knowledge among adults. The particular 


term starts 
week, wh 


form of education purveyed by the L.C.C. used to be known as 
“night schools,” but nowadays that description is as outmoded as 
The correct 


distinction may appear 


” 


orseless carriage ” to desc 
erm is “evening classes,” and though the 
unimportant it in fact represents a step-up in the self-consciousness 
Schools have juvenile connotation ; these 


the use of “h ribe a motor-car 


of those who attenc 


for adults, and their sympathies are, via the diploma 
courses, with the universities. For " similar reasons of prestige 


members of the staff tend to be known not as “ instructors” but as 


1 
Classes are 


“lecturers.” These points of etiquette are, however, about al] that 
a candidate for higher education needs to know before he or she 


embarks. 


Two clearly defined streams go to make up the main flood of 


} 


evening students. One stream is severely — in its object ; at 
the end of the course is a specific goal, an examination to be passed, 


usually, or a background of knowledge acanieed which will open up 
a new profession to the initiated. Those in the second stream have 
nly oblique thoughts of financial betterment ; for them the love of 


justification. To a large extent the two streams 
to Commercial Colleges 


knowledge is its own 
move in isolation from each other, the one 


Institutes, though in certain cases both 








and the other to Literary 
under the same roof. 
single group in the first stream are civil servants, 
shed, applying themselves to such subjects as 
knowledge and mathematics, whereby promotion may be 
to a higher grade in their calling. These men and women, as 
ht be expected, work hard until the time of their examination 
and then stop; the classes which they have been attending expire. 
It is in the world of Literary Institutes that adult education 
achieves its most luxuriant growth. At the City Literary Institute, 
for example, which is the largest of its sort in London, there 
are 350 classes for the student to choose from, and fifty more 
are organised in firms and ministries outside the Institute’s premises. 
A seeker after knowledge who ventures inside these doors without 
a very clear ides of what he is after is bound to be bewildered. 
Perhaps he has thoughts of doing a*bit of economics or international 
1 the hope of making more sense of the newspapers), Or 
perhaps he wants to brush up his hesitating French before next 
ul ] But when he inspects the curriculum he finds 
it studded with strange and fascinating subjects, calculated to seduce 
What about heraldry, for example, 














or puppetry ing, or Welsh or Ancient Egypt? The 
choice Not that there is any need to stick 
to one t ty Literary Institute there are eighty 

‘ ¥ ctly possible for a student to prepare 
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himself a five-day weekly programme covering, say: Me¢ nday, 
Planning a City ; Tuesday, Prehistoric Britain and her Neighbours - 
Wednesday, English Poetry—Shakespeare to Eliot; { 
French ; Friday, Public Speaking (advanced). And if this js not 
enough, additional subjects can be squeezed in before the main 
items ; the Inferno of Dante (in Italian) on Tuesday, maybe, or 
recorder-playing on Wednesday. 


7T hursday, 


The danger of indigestion from this rich fare is obvious. althe ugh 
the staffs of the Institutes go great trouble to ensure that new. 
comers do not embark on courses for which they are unsuited. Ajj 
the same, choosing a course of study can have some of the 
empiricism of choosing a Derby winner, and in the humanities there 
are many candidates whe waver and fall out before the summer 
comes round. If they do fal] out, they stand to lose very little. The 
fee for a full course of one year’s lectures in one 


exc iling 


subject is only 
s. 6d., and three or more courses only come to 1§s. (those which 
prepare for university diplomas cost rather more). 

It is reasonable to suppose that if the courses were more expensive 
they would be more appreciated. As it is, they are run for a token 
payment only by means of two questionable expedients—underpaying 
the lecturers, and a heavy subsidy from the rate- and tax-payers, 
The scale of payment for lecturers comes somewhere between those 
for sitters-in and engine-drivers: the average fee for a session of 
an hour and a half or two hours is 28s., out of which the recipient 
has to pay any expense (fares, for example), to say nothing of income- 
tax. It is inevitable, therefore, that the instructors tend to be people 
who are either very fond of teaching or very hard up. Quite often 
it may happen that they start for the second reason and carry on for 
the first, fired by the enthusiasm of their classes. But there is n 
doubt that instructors are exploited. The rate- and tax-payers con- 
tribute their heavy ques via the L.C.C. Education Committee, which 
is responsible for running all the evening classes in London 
exercising general contro] over curriculum and administration 


It is as difficult to say exactly who comes to these classes as it is 





to say exactly who walks down Oxford Street. Everybody attends 
them. For many education was a plant which shrivelled at the age 
and they are excited by the realisation that it might be 
sweet again. Others come year after year, perhaps t 


ot fourteen, 
made to smell 
the same class, because their evenings are lonely or because there 
are empty spaces in their lives to be filled by serious purpose. Others 
come by chance, or to keep a friend company. 
quite certain why they have come. But for most of them it is true 
to say that these classes are little mental allotments which they 

re exception to the 


cultivate in their leisure hours. The one 
rking-man is seldom 


Others are never 





generally wide range of students is that the we 


among them, although his children often are. 

Well, there it is. Thousands of men and women, young and old, 
engaged in the exacting process of self-improvement. It is a sight 
which would have gladdened the eyes of John Ruskin or the first 
Lord Avebury. And yet there is something missing, something 
impersonal, about the whole process. You can learn a lot at evening 
classes, just as you can (if you are lucky 
cafeteria; but you can get a better meal in other ways—at home, 
for example, if you ma ake an intelligent use of the ingredients. Part 
of the trouble is the shortage of buildings. Most of the colleges 
and institutions have to function in L.C.C. schools, which means that 
they have no topographical individuality. Even those which are 
lucky enough to have their own buildings, like the City Literary 
Institute, have to let it out for other purposes in the day-time. Thus 
it is hard for the students to feel that they are part of a corporation, 
in spite of the libraries and canteens at their dis sposal and the spare- 
time clubs which they can join. Then there is the separation between 
what are best described as profitable and unprofitable knowledge 
which is insisted on by the L.C-C. This policy of separation is 
directly opposed to the trad on which evening classes have been 
built up. The original polytechr ft n 
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1ics started with the idea of teachin 
useful arts to the working classes; then they were encouraged 10 
mellow the minds of the artisan with the study of the humanities. 
Now they are being split apart again. The time has surely come 
when all these obviously very nape activities — be reviewed 
to ensure that they are developing along sound | 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Silence By The Sea 


HE lights are going out ali over Gala Land; the Ghost 

Trains haunt their platforms in desolate immobility and 

there are no more Honeymoon Rides for yet another year. 
The last stick of rock has. been sucked to its gluey end. Yet in 
spite of the drear prospect of winter, the season of our seaside 
entertainers does not fade away in slow despair ; with neither bang 
nor whimper it is cut off while still at admirably full tilt. Last 
week at Scarborough the Fol de Rols in the Floral Hail were still 
making jokes about Manchester’s rain and Dr. Summerskill’s 
margarine. The dare-devil Javelins, their torsos blue-tinged in a 
strong north wind, were diving acrobatically into the swimming 
pool before a well-muffled but enthusiastic audience; their only 
compromise with the weather was to warm their feet at the fire 
which had been used to ignite their leader for his forty-foot plunge 
in flames. Today the town is one of shuttered silence. 

To pursue an occupation from June to late September on the 
unblinking assumption that the sun will always shine and the 
customer be always happy requires a spirit which, in these days, we 
are popularly supposed to lack. Yet round Britain’s shores this 
winter there will be plenty of men gazing out into the driving rain 
and visualising the profits they will make from a Giant Coaster next 
blazing summer. In the twilight world of seaside entertainment 
there is only a gritty living to be scratched, and it is harsh to 
classify a man as a drone because he spends four months of the 
year collecting pennies from pin-tables. For him, October descends 
with the clang of an iron curtain. There are a few, like the respect- 
able middle-aged lady who runs a flea circus, who can turn their 
eyes to the winter heights of Olympia. But she was specially trained 
by a Belgian flea professor, even down to the little jokes in her 
patter about the affection of the performers for their audience. As 
an amateur, she used to take her troupe with her to parties to perfect 
her technique ; she gave the matter much thought before turning 
professional. 

For the common run of deck-chair attendants and ice<ream men 
there is nothing but hibernation and hope. The “conference trade” 
tides a number of people over the winter, but catering for the sharply 
varying whims of assorted politicians, scientists and chess enthusiasts 
is not a very gratifying business. It is surprising how many of those 
who depend on holiday-makers for a living really enjoy doing so. The 
man who owns the telescope that picks out the satellites of Jupiter by 
night and the herring fleet by day would not change occupations with 
anyone. Mr. Billy Cook, of Scarborough, although a trained 
mechanic, is sure that he chose rightly when he became a hotel porter 
twenty years ago. And one cannot say that he lacks the spirit of 
adventure ; he volunteered, quite unnecessarily, to join the R.A.F. 
during the war, It was not his fault that they stationed him in the 


hotel opposite his own. 


It was by chance that I attended the season’s obsequies at Scar- 
borough, but it proved as good an observation point as any—neithe 
a Frinton nor a Clacton, but a bit of both and enough of neither. 


Both physically and in social ton it descends from the rarefied 
hotels of the South Cliff, fronted by passionately blazing flowers 
and by well-preserved old bodies doing a steady minuet round the 
reen, to the more easily definable air of the rock st 
amusement arcades and whelk stalls that are the background to 


putting 10ps, 


he 
the 


harbour. Thence the streets climb again, as do the prices, among the 
board iences of the North Cliff. Almost any visitor can find his 
own level 


As the lids slam down for the last time on the ice-cream tubs, as 
the tripper-carrving M.V. ‘ Coronia,’ whose Captain Baker must surely 
be the only skipper to croon to his passengers during the voyage, 
takes her annual trip to be refitted, and as the landladies retire to 
the kitchen for the winter, one section of the town’s trade bursts 
into brief life. The big shops have hired out all manner of goods 
for the season, from the bicycle which nobody quite managed to 
win at skeeball to the bed, perhaps, on which you were sleeping ; 
the Whip, the Giant Wheel and the Dodgem Cars have mostly 
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been bought on the never-never ; and the victuallers have allowed 
credit to run on. Now is the hour of the money-collectors, unless 
they want to whistle until the end of another season. As far as 
Scarborough is concerned, this extended credit system works well, 
and any business arrangement that works well for Yorkshiremen 
must be based on sound sense. But the season just over, they say, 
has not been a good one. There have been visitors in plenty, 
bronzing themselves under the free and unusually generous sun, 
but the money has been sadly lacking. Down in subterranean Gala 
Land, where for the sixpenny entrance fee you could listen to Don 
Pedro and his band (with a not too tactfully blazoned “ D.P.” on 
each of their music stands), the audience filed warily away at the 
end of each performance, easily resisting the blandishments of the 
old lady who invited them to knock over two empty cigarette cartons 
with one billiard stroke. 

With the departure of the visitors and the hundreds of temporary 
employees—very many of the latter to their homes in Ireland and 
Scotland—the people of Scarborough begin to creep back into their 
own. The father of Philip Mickman holds court in the ‘George’ and 
recalls the season of his schoolboy son’s Channel triumph. Tte 
landladies go shopping and make it plain that they do not expect 
to be charged holiday prices. A local boy and girl walk into one of 
the town’s more expensive bars. “Did you do that write-up in the 
paper tonight ?” she asks. “I covered the story,” he corrects her 
with some importance ; then, polite in his turn, “ Weren’t you in any 
of the shows this year?” “I was away in the South of France 
when the season began,” she says effectively, “or I expect I’d have 
been with the Fol de Rols. Ballet’s my speciality, you know.” Native 
Scarborough is reasserting itself. 

At the Town Hall, situated adroitly between the Heights of Scar- 
borough and the harbour, the councillors sit back and scheme another 
This year they grabbed at the Ryder Cup as a tourist- 
bringer, and promptly voted the Professional Golfers’ Association 
£5,000 worth of assistance. What can they find for next year ? 
Of one thing you can be surprisingly certain. Whatever the enter- 
tainments thought up by the town councils of Britain’s seaside resorts 
for the next season, you, if you visit the seaside, will duly go and be 
entertained by them. There is a streak of the holiday camp mentality 
even in those who look down the longest noses at the unblushing 
Mr. Butlin—and these summer planners know it. Holiday resorts 
impose themselves upon us, however much we protest our in i 
ality. With only two or three weeks’ holiday at our disposal, we 
like to know what fun we are going to get ; we shut our eyes to the 
fact that long before next summe 


have decided just what fun we are goin 


y 


season. 








hose seaside town councillors will 
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[HE first stone of the great City Prison at ‘ i by the 
Lord Mayor on Wednesday afternoon ; many of urt of 
Aldermen and Common Co vit officers, taking 
pa n the forn processior n us gene con being 
preser On plate inse 2 OVer the depos oin \ 1 cor 
> 1 1 g ese of May God se 
City of I 2 his place e e ers.’ l 
ton h “Tr NOS ‘ th | er ) 
and p Lord Mayor je exce 
He 1 i, he said inter alia, to the founc ) Dr 
perhaps the largest and most expensive building ever undertaken by 
The Corporation of London, desirous to do all in their power to promo 
the public e by iz to the sec ) ¢ p elded 
to tne wisnes ¢ © (Xs0 nt i c K M4 C ‘4 
It is no source of conzratulation tl there exists a neces ) 
of more than ordinary dimensions: far otherwise. B ; source 
gratification to be ass th or e l 
wer 1 the C London ” > 
hesitate as to the adoption of measures c 
exigency. . . . I hope and trust that the structure we are now eng 
on raising will afford us facilities of umproving the prison system, by 
enabling us to classify, so that the reto ym as stu men 
of criminals may be more satisfactorily carried into effec 
The Reverend Mr. Catley, Chaplain to the Lord Mayor, then read a 
prayer, specially compo ed for the occasion, in a benevolent and hopet. 
spirit: it was cead with emphasis ind heard with deep attentiwa 
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The Craft of Auto-Stopping 


By GERDA L. COHEN (Girton College, Cambridge) 


E were two of the unemployed intelligentsia—tough, 
unprincipled and feminine. The students at the Casa 
Studenti di Torino assured us: “No one goes hitching 
in Italy except hoboes and criminals.” After several spirit-crushing 
attempts on the Route Nationale southwards we were charmed by 
these students. And it was not until we had sweated dumbly for 
two hours by the side of the auto-strada that we realised why “ faire 
auio-stop ” has no equivalent in Italian. Firstly, a surviving streak 
of the Roman inclines the country folk towards oxen, dignified 
aristocrats of the road, rather than lorries. Also, Italian roads were 
not intended for tyres. Secondly, an unusual common sense has 
attached to each lorry-driver a mate, a slumbering twin who halves 
ithe amount of space available to passengers in front. But it is 
amazing how long one can endure the heat from an ancient inside 
engine, while fortified by vino rosso offered by the driver and 
Neapolitan songs as additional flavouring. 

They do not seem to worry over the ethics of hitch-hiking, still 
Jess that it is illegal to carry females ; we ducked at sight of the 
carabinieri, and improved international relations by making friends 
with the Italian proletariat. Even on basic Italian it was possible to 
exchange views about Signor Creeps and the frigidity of our fellow- 
countrymen. We argued a whole afternoon with a couple of dis- 
gruntied Fascisti, trying to prove that poverty and unemployment 
jn a free democracy was better than Mussolini’s forced-labour gangs. 

The amorous Venetian who introduced us to the custom of eating 
peaches in Chianti ; the business-men with friends at Covan-Garda 
whe took us over the Mont-Cenis pass and insisted on a four-course 
dinner at 3.30 in the afternoon—these were delighted to meet 
unchaperoned English misses. Italian girls, as the lorry-drivers 
explained, “ have molti bambini, 15-years-old married, no time to go 
veyaging.” No wonder that Italian youth-hostels are filled by foreign 
visitors—the emancipated youth of France and England, enduring 
primitive sanitation for the sake of perspiring pilgrimages among 
dusty chunks of stone. How blasé that sounds! Yet it is difficult to 
be blasé with health, no money and all the time in the world. 

When we arrived at the Albergo per Gioventu a_brick-faced 
Liverpool cyclist was squirting D.D.T. on a cockroach in the girls’ 
dormitory. We soberly counted it out for ten, and proceeded to 
remove our belongings to the healthier atmosphere of the terrace. 
That night, after a communal feast cooked by a team of enthusiasts 
from Greece, Holland and Norway, and lubricated with pints of 
peisonous vino rosso, we all slept on the terrace. The moon was as 
ripe and yellow as the plums we had eaten, and the Mediterranean 
lapped soothingly, like a litthe pond. Only the Tunisian boy wandered 
disconsolately, articulating with alien distinctness, “I think—I am 
piccolo drunk.” But in the morning he was ready for another bout 
of sun and vino rosso. And so were we. 

We discovered that American youth could on occasion be as 
ingenious and as penniless as we English. True, they clung to time- 
iables and suitcases, but they had a cunning way with tins, and 
managed to keep at least ten degrees cooler than the raw-red Briton 
in long shorts and wind-jammer. The hostel windows signalled 
Yankee occupation with crisp nylon shirts, cottons without a wisp 
of ravon. We grimly boiled our aertex and prayed that the next 
Jorry would not ooze oil at every pore. Clothes apart, Americans 
resembled all the other atheistic, bumptious, and energetic young 
students. “ Atheistic” is generalising. We met a couple of auto- 
sioppeurs as we were breakfasting by the Leaning Tower who had 
received permission from the bishop to visit the Pope in shorts. But 
they were exceptions. To the super-tramp of today Sunday is a 
nuisance, because churches and museums are often crowded, and 
shops are closed. 

We extricated ourselves from the hot and pious crowd in the 
funicular at Rapallo, and ascended the heights towards the church of 
Montallegr« We read the notice outside, and sadly, warmly, 


descended. For our legs were bare, to a blasphemous degree. 
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Perhaps a lemonade. ,.. But the café, it seemed, was under Papal 
jurisdiction and our legs were very bare. The bar-tender com. 
miserated ; he could do nothing. In the café our pious Italians 
refreshed in body and soul by papal provisions for their well-being. 
began to object. “Not even un poco di acqua for the English 
tourists—absurd! ” they remonstrated gently. Then a note of 
amused exasperation set in. Finally they stood up and demanded 
The bar-tender burst into praise of Christian charity and the spirit 
of the law, and strode into our setular territory outside the 
with a bottle of ice-cold beer. He was not averse to shorts, he 
admitted with a captivating grin. If, indeed, the letter killeth, the 
Italians are bountifully endowed with life ; and that you may believe 
with full realisation of the exaggerations and elevations into Principle 
practised by the tourist. It is our prerogative to generalise. Never. 
theless the trite statements are truest. 

Ears strained from new gabblings, eyes weary from recording the 
strange and lovely, we crossed the Alps into Savoy. How pale and 
petite the French women after those matriarchal gypsies of the 
piazzas! And where were the Michelangeloid muscles, the slender 
loins, the sun sucking up all colours until only ochre and chalk were 
left ? But now we could relax in the green and snowy silences of 
France. At least, if the obliging Belgian had not been going to 
Chamonix we could have relaxed. His doughnut cheeks greasy with 
benevolence, he deposited us outside the Mont Blanc hostel. On 
the road behind, a dozen husky hikers, each with three feet of bread 
protruding from his rucksack, doggedly marched towards the youth 
hostel. A hundred yards back cyclists flying Swiss pennants, rings 
of bread around the handlebars, charged head-down towards the 
youth hostel. A gang of Parisian students bivouacked outside. 
“ Tout complet!” they yelled, pointing to their cosy chicken-hut, 
“Try at the crémerie up the road.” We wrote off the youth hostel 
and inquired at the Maison Balmat. “Only 60 francs? How 
reasonable! ” 

The daughter conducted us upstairs. We should be very thankful, 
she explained, that the Scouts had gone for a trip in the mountains, 
and we could have their beds. We began to feel wary. 
In our bedroom ?” She opened the attic door, and there lay a vast 
carpet of palliasses, fenced off with ice-axes, coils of rope, Camem- 
bert boxes and condensed milk tins at the viscous stage. Two silem 
and sinewy women were pricking their blisters among the chaos. 
We fled the Maison Balmat. 

But night swirled over the glaciers, and we were houseless. A 
New Zealand girl, brewing tea in the gloom, invited us to share a 
barn, hay inclusive, at 20 francs per body. “ There’s three of us 
already, but they can crawl into the loft.” Thus it was that we were 
awakened at five by the farmer raking off our bed-clothes to provide 
breakfast for the cows on the ground-floor. Half-frozen, we staggered 
out. The soft apricot light was flooding snow-field and fat green 
meadow. The melting ice thundered through village troughs and 
taps, drowning the moos of our companions so that only their bells 
could be heard. It was a perfect morning to breakfast on cream- 
cheese and butter supplied by the ground-floor. 

Our next barn, on the road to Paris, was not a success; we 
preferred the sweet Alpine hay to the needles of Dijon straw. 
Fiercely squeaking rats held a Walpurgisnacht under our very 
pillows, and queer smells rose trom the yard, Picking the straw from 
our hair, we chatted to the farm boy who was waiting until the cows 
bestirred themselves at dawn. Drought, the blight, the Ministry's 
mad prices—life was hard. Plenty of butter and meat for all, if you 
could pay. They had an uncomprehending admiration for Monsieur 
Creeps and the ascetic potato-eating British. So also had our last 
fellow-traveller, speeding us through Auxerre, Sens, Fontainebleav, 
while he sang snatches of Dupare and reminisced about his student 
days in Paris. The end was near. Our final host insisted on 
Chablis—because it was impossible to return without trying it—and 
that compensated with its cool, dust-removing touch for the rais 
and the long roadside waits which appal the spirits of a super-tramp 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


AM not attracted by people who dislike the B.B.C. There is 

the type of person who considers it distinguished to remain 

immune to a form of entertainment or instruction which the 
yulgar also enjoy. There is the even more outrageous type of person 
who either listens in fury to his neighbour’s wireless (as if one could 
read a book by peeping over someone else’s shoulder in the under- 
ground) or else turns his own machine on listlessly and in the secret 
hope that it will emit sounds which he will much dislike. I regard 
the man who says he never listens to the wireless as conceited: I 
regard the man who never bothers to consult the programme, and 
then complains that he never gets what he wants, as a lazy and 
feckless individual of slovenly mental habits. It is as though one 
were to dash up to a bookstall at a railway station, snatch the first 
book or magazine which came to one’s hand, and complain thereafter 
that the N.P.A., the N.U.J. and the whole publishing trade devoted 
their efforts to producing printed material suited only for children 
under ten. The selective listener, if he takes the trouble to read and 
mark the Radio Times, will find that every day there are two or three 
hours on the programme which will provide him with pleasure, 
entertainment, instruction or relaxation. If he be fortunate enough 
to live in one of those rare and favoured air-pockets which enable 
him to receive the Third programme he will be privileged to hear 
many items of very high quality. If he be fortunate enough to 
possess a television set, he will find that for ten minutes or so in 
the evening he will be able to watch in comfort a quite interesting 
news feature Or On Occasions to be told entrancing stories by old 
gentlemen who sit mouthing there in front of his armchair, The 
wireless is a magnificent invention ; all those who either ignore the 
thing or merely fiddle with it indolently are excluding themselves 
from an important modern experience and wilfully denying them- 
selves an easy and pleasant expansion of the mind. , 

* * 7 * 

During the last week I have, whenever possible, been following with 
awed fascination the journey of Mr. Wynford Vaughan Thomas 
round the world. I have much enjoyed these broadcasts. The 
technical skill with which his panting words have been conveyed to 
us across the oceans, the masterly manner in which Mr. John Snagge 
has tended his distraught colleague, the zest which the sleepless Mr. 
Thomas has himself thrown into his breathless messages, have filled 
me with sympathy and respect. It was a delight to hear this virile 
voice reaching us from the Antipodes and to note the atmospherics 
which caused the words of Mr. Thomas to advance towards us and 
then to recede, like the long wash of Australasian seas. There were 
moments when anxiety intervened; anxiety lest Mr. Thomas, in his 
desire to be polite to his hosts and serviceable to the general listener, 
might miss his plane; that he might, poor man, oversleep ; that 
something might go wrong ; that he might get inextricably entangled 

1 the international date-line ; that he might find nothing to say. All 
those of us who have flown far or high are aware that, although the 
body may be brought to Honolulu, the brain somehow has been left 
behind at Karachi. Every time that I have flown any long distance 
I have reached my destination with the feeling that the accustomed 
contents of my head have been replaced by an empty cardboard box, 
similar to that in which, in the early days of the Second World War, 
one kept one’s gas-mask. It was a remarkable feat on the part of 
Mr. Vaughan Thomas to fly across the three oceans and yet to remain 
for ever on the spot. How did he manage, with all those varied 
and successive voices chattering in his deafened ear-drums, to retain 
his own ? 

* * * * 

Behind it all was the romance of long distances rapidly traversed. 
How dull and dulled must be the imagination of those who, in 
ollowing the giant strides with which Mr. Thomas crossed the world, 
*xperienced no tingling of excitement, no stirring of imaginative 
delight! The beauty of winged beings must clutch the heart at 

swooped 
fown from Olympus, or Hermes with his fluttering sandals sped over 
The movements of our earth, turning its 


Aegean unseen 


mountains to the rising sun, its deserts and oceans to the stars, 
became suddenly implicit for us in the sounds and words which came 
from the familiar box in the familiar room. It was 9.20 p.m. for 
John Snagge at Broadcasting House in Langham Place on Friday, 
September 23rd, but for Vaughan Thomas at Sydney it was 6.30 a.m, 
tomorrow, Or was it yesterday, or was it two days hence? There 
was the contrast also between the confined intimacy of the aeroplane 
and the limitless impersonality of the wide areas over which 
it passed. No man can fly for any distance without being perturbed 
by this amazing contrast between the familiar and the unknown, 
this strange dislocation of time and space. There is the little cabia 
with its twin rows of lights, the same chair in which one had settled 
as the machine bumped along the tarmac at Heath Row, the rack 
with its copy of a London newspaper, and the muffler one had bought 
last November, and there sliding below one the dim bends of the 
Nile, the successive flashes as the moon catches the irrigation 
channels, the mountains of southern Persia crinkling in the morning 
sun, the dark or shining patches of the sea. And somewhere on the 
dim plateau of the earth men and women are moving or sleeping, 
to whom one’s own so personal adventure is no more than a drone in 
the sky. 


itself 


* * * * 


For many of us, moreover, Mr. Vaughan Thomas’s dramatic 
“Round the World in Eight Days” will have recalled our boyhood 
passion for that admirable writer, Monsieur Jules Verne. I could 
with luck have met Monsieur Jules Verne, since he only died in 
1905. I should have liked to assure him of the deep debt that I 
owed to his books, since they were among the first stories that taught 
me to read with pleasure to myself. I have often remarked upon 
the vanity of cultured people, who refuse to admit that the books 
which influenced them in childhood were not the masterpieces of 
literature which they assert, but those which introduced them to the 
habit of sweet, silent reading. I see no shame in admitting that thé 
first work of literature which consciously affected me was a revolting 
story entitled The Angel of Love which my mother read aloud 
to me when I was five or six. But the first book which I read to 
myself with any easy enjoyment was Jules Verne’s De la Terre a la 
Lune. It was the story of how a group of people (and their indi- 
viduality and character remain vague to me) were shot out of a 
cannon towards the moon. They made the journey in an enormous 
shell, the interior of which was richly quilted or, capitonné, and of 
which, in my copy, there was an illustration which filled me with 
fear and wonder. Once the obus had passed out of the earth’s 
atmosphere the objects which they discarded refused to obey the 
laws of gravitation and accompanied them on their way. There 
was, I remember, a dead dog, which remained suspended beside the 
projectile in the semblance of a hearth-rug. I was deeply impressed 
by this picture, and my affection for the moon book was such that I 
was unable to appreciate with equal fervour Monsieur Verne’s more 
popular Round the World in Eighty Days. To this hour I do not 
regard the hero, Mr. Phileas Fogg of the Reform Club, as a person 
with whom I should really like to dine. Unlike Mr. Wyntord 
Vaughan Thomas, he lacked charm. 

* x x « 


If Monsieur Jules Verne were alive today he would be one hundred 
and twenty-one years old, so that it is perhaps otiose to regret thag 
he has been precluded from listening to Mr. Thomas’s recapitulation 
of his famous story. I have a suspicion that he would have beea 
displeased. No writer really enjoys his visions becoming 
realities before his eyes, no prophet really relishes his prophecies 
coming true ; it makes them feel back-numbers ; it makes them date. 
It was a wonderful thing in 1865 to foretell the coming of television, 
aeroplanes and submarines. But such is the forgetfulness of humaa 
beings that the glamour of a prophecy becomes tarnished once it 18 
fulfilled. So that I am glad that Monsieur Jules Verne, for whom I 
have much affection and to whom I owe a debt of gratitude, is ({ 


hope) sleeping peacefully in the cemetery at Amiens 


us 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


The Piddingtens. (London Palladium.) 

I must confess to being a bit behind the times as far as le cas 
Piddington is concerned. I have never heard the Piddingtons broad- 
cast, and though I am vaguely aware that Nature has accused the 
B.B.C. of bad (or anyhow unscientific) faith in sponsoring exaggerated 
claims for their powers of thought-transference, I am not au fait 
with the controversy. have been unable to follow the endless argu- 
ments in which Mr. Piddington and the Editor of the New Statesman 
have been inextricably locked for what seems a very long time, and 
I do not even know who Mr. Arthur Helliwell is, or why he ought 
to eat his hat. So I brought to the Radio Sensation of the Year, now 
on view at the Palladium, an open mind. 

In the back of it, however, there lurked a memory: the memory 
of a solid and indeed, I believe, a reasonably eminent citizen of 
Glasgow to whom, a few years ago, I found myself sitting next at 
dinner. This gentleman told me that he manufactured, in addition 
to more normal forms of wireless equipment, the tiny transmitters 
which form, apparently, an indispensable part of the equipment of the 
professional entertainer whose act is based on some form of telepathy. 
] was not accordingly disposed to reject altogether the possibility that 
Mr. and Mrs, Piddington had enlisted the aid of modern science in 
the accomplishment of their difficult feats. 

At the Palladium it certainly looks very much as if this is what 
they do do. I say this because at the Palladium each of them is at all 
relevant times (save one) quite overtly in contact with a piece of 
wircless equipment. The microphone to which Mrs. Piddington is 
so closely affiliated while she is on the stage may be the standard 
article: so may the hand-microphone which her husband carries 
about with him. All I can say is that at the Palladium their act is 
performed in a way which suggests that anyhow the latter contingency 
is an unlikely one. Mr. Piddington only once abandons this micro- 
phone during “ transference,” and at this point he is led away with his 
hands above his head by a rather self-assured volunteer from the 
audience to the side of the stage, where he leans against the proscenium 
with his hands out of sight of the audience. My guess therefore iS 
that the Piddingtons’ means of intercommunication are mechanical 
rather than natural ; and I would further surmise that they include 
some arrangement whereby Mrs. Piddington receives, through the 
white cloth with which she is blindfolded, a visual image of the 
translucent white blackboard on which Mr. Piddington’s assistant 
writes down words in brown chalk. This image is not a very distinct 
one and makes it easy, for instance, to mistake the word “long ” 
for the word “ going ” at first sight. 

These chimerical conjectures may be complete nonsense, and my 
theory may well have been proved baseless by tests more rigorous 
than those to which the Piddingtons appear to subject themselves at 
the Palladium. But I should be very interested to know whether 
their present act could be performed in its entirety (a) if Mr. Pidding- 
ton’s hands were in sight of the audience during the only period 
when he relinquishes his microphone and (6) if an ordinary blackboard 
were used. I expect it could ; and I must hasten to add that it is 
a very enjoyable act, preceded by a bill in which Mr. Jimmy Wheeler 
js very funny and Mr. Max Wall is rather vulgar. 

PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“ Marius.’’ Curzon “ Liebelei.’’ (Everyman on 
“The Chiltern Hundreds.’’ (Odeon, Marble Arch.) 


Manus is, so to speak, the first volume of a trilogy written for the 
stage by M. Marcel Pagnol and adapted by him for the screen in 
the early ‘thirties. Up to now it has been kept from us by the censor, 
and such, presumably, is our present lack of pudeur that it is quite 
impossible to see why. It is true that the hero and heroine anticipate 
their marriage, but surely even in 1930 this regrettable lack of restraint 
would not have shocked us unduly, Or would it? It is hard to 
recollect the straitness of the laces once the corset is off. However, 
here at last is Marius, a period piece in some Ways and timeless in 
Here is a younger Raimu giving a brilliant characterisation 
a practically adolescent M. Pievre Fresnay with 
Orana Demazis wearing the most astonishing 
the emotional with all the 


Monday 


others 
of a bar proprietor ; 
a cowlhick, and Mik 
cleahe: nd fhinging 
of a Phedre 


herself into scenes 


wt andon 


The film is set in Marseilles, and directed by Sir, then Mr 
Alexander Korda, it weaves an enchanting pattern round the lives of 
a handful of people, each of whom is stamped with his own brand 
and yet dyed in the accepted Marseilles colours. The simplicity 
the love of exaggeration, the kindness, the excitability, all are here, 
and I would particularly commend a card game played py 
Marius and his three cronies—surely the very quintessence of 
Marseilles philosophy and as delightful a piece of clowning one 
could wish for. The film is over-long and suffers from a wavering 
sound track, but it is nevertheless a memorable relic of its age. 


+ * 7 * 


Liebelet is being revived next Monday at the Everyman, and 
with it are revived memories of a world which, even to those who did 
not know it, sull casts its spell over the years to promote a false 
nostalgia. This tragic little love story by Mr. Albert Schnitzler is 
set in pre-1914 Vienna, and, directed by M. Max Ophuls, it has ail 
the enchantment of a fairy story. The settings, the uniforms, the 
tokay, the sleigh ride, the waltz and the duel appear as far removed 
from life as the stars are from the earth, and yet, because we have 
only to stretch across four decades to reach them, they seem infinitely 
heartbreaking. Is it possible, one thinks, that such a little time ago 
a Viennese baron could ask a young dragoon whether he had seduced 
his wife, as he had heard rumours to that effect, and that the dragoon 
had such a regard for the truth that he admitted it, got challenged 
to a duel and was shot dead ? Was honour really the virtue to be 
prized above all others 2? Ah me, but how quickly we have forgotten ! 
How swift has been our fall from grace ! 

This gentle film, dedicated to an almost forgotten word, is acted 
by Mr. Wolfgang Liebeneiner and Miss Magda Schneider with a 
sweetness and innocence that make one, quite simply, want to cry, 
and I commend it to all those who like to mourn the childish follies 
ot man. 

* * * * 


Mr. Douglas Home’s The Chiltern Hundreds makes a much better 
film than it did a play, and indeed I can think of no more delightful 
way of spending an evening than to listen to this admirable nonsense, 
Mr. A. E. Matthews and Miss Marjorie Fielding continue to please 
immeasurably with their determined devaluation of the peerage ; Mr, 
Cecil Parker as the butler who stands for Parliament as a Conservative 
against the son of the house, Mr. David Tomlinson, is magnificent ; 
the Misses Joyce Carey, Lana Morris and Helen Backlin fit snugly 
into the parts, and under Mr. John Paddy Carstairs’ direction it all 
goes at a cheerful steady pace. That the story is ludicrous, far-fetched 
and a great strain on the imagination doesn’t matter in the slightest, 
for the characters have a most lively and authentic warmth about them 
and are extremely endearing. Even the butler’s fustian which, from 
a less capable mouth, would sound, to say the least of it, unlikely, 
emerges from Mr. Parker’s as a definite possibility. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


SADLER’S WELLS opened their autumn season with a performance 
of Simone Boccanegra on Monday and a ballet programme which 
included the new Sea Change on Tuesday. The casting of Simone 
Boccanegra was almost entirely new. Roderick Jones sang the title 
role, and the beauty of his voice was most effective in the quieter 
and more lyrical moments ; but he lacks at present the d-ninating, 
incisive tone and the dramatic size—not necessarily a matter of inches 

essential in the big climaxes, where Simone is first cousin to Boris. 
Stanley Clarkson’s Fiesco suffered from the same defect, but here, 
too, the beauty of tone and a dignified restraint (though possibly 
more English than patrician) promised excellently for the future 
development of the rdle. 

Rowland Jones warmed to the part of Adorno after a chilly start, 
and his voice has great possibilities, if only he would sing with the 
whole of himself. At present he gives the impression of a fine voice 
doing its best to be disembodied, a vox et praeterea mhil, and there 

an almost comic contradiction on occasions between the activity 
of his larynx and the rest of him. Victoria Sladen has taken over 
the réle of Amelia and provides a warm and powertful contrast to the 
She did not bring off her first aria, Come m quest’ 
numbers her experience and the 
etlective and often moving. It 


men’s voices 
ora bruna, but in 
powerful sweep of 


the concerted 
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sossible, I think, that the orchestra should have shown rather more 
synsideration to the new cast and that they were partly to blame for 
the — of smallness of which I have complained. Contrasts 
gould, of course, be vigorous in Italian opera, but Verdi’s forte 
yery soon Ho ame a fortisstimo which threatened to engulf the singers. 
gill, it was a remarkable performance and will certainly grow more 
emarkable as the new singers settle down to their réles. Simone 
Roccanegra is by far the most distinguished of the Sadler’s Wells 
productions since the war, and if their new Verdi productions this 
vason (Falstaff and La Traviata) reach the same level Covent Garden 


to look to its laurels. 
_ . * * 


1 


W ill have 


has the music of Sibelius’ En Saga and a most simple 
backcloth by John Piper. The story and general atmo- 
sphere, too, are refreshingly simple, direct and—for want of a better 
word—wholesome, after the consciously tortured fantasies and “ sex 
obsession of the French ballet-companies who have 
visiting us. John Cranko’s choreography was generally re- 
Sibelius and combined with John Piper’s set to give the 
a vaguely sinister northern seaport. Of the dancers 
stood out for a tensely dramatic study of a young 
the drowning of her husband. 

* * a * 
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yncerto, played by the Philharmonia Orchestra 
Covent Garden on September 25th, 


Martinu’s Double Cx 


Goossens at was 





itten in the summer and autumn of 1938, and, according to the 
composer himself, expresses emotions of ‘revolt, courage and un- 


considerations are 
contrapuntal in 


in the future.’ these 


he music is rene 


Perh ips 


rhythmic and 





texture and aggressively “strong” in character. I am not sure how 
yeneath the surface that en IM goes or how genuine is Martinu’s 
lence. I found myself questioning it, thinking “the lady doth 
test too much,” but I may well have been wrong. 


MartTIN Cooper. 


ART 


James Pryde Memorial Exhibition. (Tate Gallery.) 


PrypeE exhibited little in his lifetime, and this comprehensive collec- 
wed by the Arts Council gives the first opportunity of seeing 
is work as a whole. The bright light of a spacious gallery, unkind 
most pictures, 1s particularly disruptive of Pryde’s. These enigmatic 
ntings require a setting; at their best they are powerful and 
xoving, but they are literary or, more properly, theatrical paintings, 
id it is their dramatic content rather than their plastic quality 
it tells, and that suffers in the manner of showing. 
Pryde’s best work dates from about 1905. Before that his paint- 
23, mainly portraits showing the influence of Conder, were good 
yut not remarkable, and his chief importance was as one of the 
Beggarstaff Brothers. In 1905 Pryde started his series of architectural 
Daintings. These owe a considerable debt to Gordon Craig. Pryde 
d acted in Craig’s company in the ’nineties and had helped and 
juenced him in his woodcuts and costume designs, but in 1900 
ig began his revolutionary stage productions and in turn gave 
the stimulus of carefully grouped against strong 
cals, which were to result in the finest paintings. Small figures 
gainst towering ruins or high, plumed four-posters ; sombre 
vith, somewhere, a patch of bright blue or a red to set 
duns and greys and blacks; an atmosphere of arrested 
ind dramatic expectancy—these are their familiar and unique 
zredients. The depth of his emotion gives his best paneling i 
1 tal power, but it is expressed with little feeling for paint 
interesting to note that he seldom drew from nature. He 
us largest pictures from ¢ irefully squared gouache or water- 
inches 











figures 


‘ 


measuring a few 
1909, ruins and tattered beds were almost his only 
is Output was small and for the last eleven years of | 
duced nothing. Working during one of the most eventful 
European painting, he remained unaffected by contem- 


None the less his finest pictures are of consider- 


sketches 


ibout 





OVeriIes. 


rtance, with a quality intensely their own, and, although 
d aloof, his work has affinities with modern art in its 
ff the unconscious. His best paintings are similar in 
those of Chirico is creative period, and it is perhaps 
coincidence that neither painter st ved the course. Tl 
the exhibition raises is w hether Pryde was, by vocation, a 
ether his great love for the theatre might not have found 
uitful expression. As with a Pryde painting, we remain 


d by an enigma. 
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RADIO 


It was gallant of Mr. Patric Dickinson and the Third Programme 
to tackle the Pseudolus of Plautus. It would be idle of me to 
pretend that, in a survey of the comic theatre down the ages, Plautus 
emerges as my Own favourite comic author. He is historically 
interesting as a descendant of the Greek dramatists ; he is equally 
interesting as an anticipator of such characters as, say, Moliére’s 
miser ; he takes a notable place in the family tree of drama. He is 
bold, vigorous and racy. Nevertheless, even in the days when I 
could read him with facility, Old Splay-Foot seemed to me rather 
ham-handed, not to say hairy-heeled. I was all the more surprised 
that Mr. Dickinson’s translation took the air so well. 

It was a good production by Mr. Raymond Raikes, and the music 
(Mr. John Hotchkis) was witty, and only once or twice over- 
obtrusive. The chief attraction was allowed to be Mr. Dickinson’s 
text. Indeed, I fancy that it was the curiosity of this (rather than 
Plautus’s own lovers and servants and brothel-keepers) that kept 
me at my radio set. He put the play (written in I91 B.C) into our 
contemporary idioms. The servants and cooks fell poor Ring or 
Yorkshire ; the Via Appia become, so to speak, the Lambeth Walk 
This is no new trick, but the text was very fertile in invention. It 
was a hotch-potch rather in the tage productions in 
which the costumes from the Egyptian to the Victori 

Plautus is not an girls’ 


style of those s 





schools. Some verv forthrig 


words, metaphors, tropes and objurgations sailed out on to the air; 
and I can assume only that B.B.C. put this preduction cut on’a 
Sunday evening on the assumption that any potential objectors would 
be safely immured evensong in church. But how a translator 


can be loyal to Plautus and yet keep a clean tongue in 








I don’t quite know. The Plautus editor Sonnenschein 
that “from the lips of slaves and other low persons we ! 
hear which, while they are quite in keeping with the 


expressions 
characters to whom they are allotted, would 
of polite society in the second century B.c.” 
be any typical representative of 
A.D., I confess that I sat up once or twice at 
from the brothel-keeper, Ballio, who was acted (it was a 
part of Roscius, by the way) by that most vigorous 


shocked the ears 
10ut claiming to 


twentie 


have 

Witt 
y in the 
expressions that 


fave 


anlite _— sh cont 
polite societ th centu 





ull 


elocutionist, 


Mr. Cecil Trouncer. Truly, the intermittence of the B.B.C.’s modesty 
is unaccountable! 
Euripides and Shaw 

With Medea in Professor Gilbert Mufray’s translation is n 





innovation ; and it was World Theatre’ s business only to tread firmly 
and gracefully on a well-beaten path. The rhythms of Gilbert 
Murray’s verse tend, by their own smoothness, to monotony. The 
round vowels begin by soothing and end, through repetition, by vexing 
like an over-solicitous nurse ; and it was an accomplishment of Miss 
Eileen Herlie’s so to vary intonation as never to fall into ng 
The production by Mr. Val Gielgud had, as you would have expected, 
certainty and force. Also recently, for especial commendation, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s In Good King Charles’s Gold re it 
production in the 1930s, I asked the Sage to 








is the only play about Charles II that is not 
murmurously replied. It is an inadequate desc 
conversation piece. I could not listen to all of 
two minutes would have been enough to con 
is the ideal radio dramatist—a Prospero for wel 


A Word for Parents 
Dick Barton returns this week—lea s9ronzed and tremendously 
muscular (I make no doubt) after his summer vacation. Ie ¢ 
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noral, too clearly and too pallidly a “ white’ er expect 
the old lament of parents that this serial keeps the childret ? eir 
home-work. I would ask parents: “Who is master in your > 
you or B.B.C. ? This complaint by parents seems to me much 
like their “protest about television plays which are “ not suitable 
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LETTERS TO 


. . 

Protestants in Eire 
IR,—Mr. Rawle Knox is one of those very rare birds among Eireans, 
Whether they be Protestants or Roman Catholics—a man who can write 
kbout Ulster Unionists with some approach to reason: although even he 
has lapses from intelligence, as, indeed, he demonstrates in the article, 
under the above heading, which appeared in the Spectator of Septem- 
ber 23rd, when he states that “a Northerner, introduced to a stranger, 
Will ask—as soon as he is out of earshot—‘Is he one of us?*” Mr. 
<nox has, I believe, been in Ulster once in his life for about fifteen 
pninutes ; but the brevity of his visit does not prevent him from laying 
down the law about the North, and he will pontificate about Ulster as 
if he had spent his whole existence there. I was born in Belfast and 
Jived there until I was seventeen. I have visited it very frequently ever 
since I settled in England ; but I have never heard this question asked 
labout a stranger “as soon as he was out of earshot,” though the in- 
formation which it demands is likely to leak out sooner or later, as, 
f 
indeed, it is likely to leak out in Eire and in England. I have no doubt 
that Mr. Knox, perhaps subconsciously, assumes that the questioner is 
jnvariably an Ulster Protestant. But that inherent fault in all Eireans, 
of making false and flimsy assumptions about Ulstermen, apart, he does 
try to give, and usually succeeds in giving, a fair account of the general 
situation in Ireland. 

But, Sir, Mr. Knox does not state the full 
“Protestants in Eire.” These people are in grave 
The vital statistics amply demonstrate the danger. W 


As 


facts of the situation of 
peril of extinction. 
ile the number of 


Roman Catholics in the six counties of Northern Ireland has increased, 
the number of Protestants in Eire was almost halved between 1901 and 
3936. The figures will be found in Table la, vol. iii, of The Census 


pf Population of Ireland, 1936. Were they are: 


Year Total Persons Roman Catholics Other Religions 
1901 ace 3,221,823 2,878,271 343,552 
1911 ove 3,139,688 2,812,509 327,179 
1926 ove 2,971,992 2,751,269 220,723 
1936 evs 2,968,420 2,773,920 194,500 
No census has been taken in Eire since the last of these years, and I 
cannot, therefore, give any trustworthy figures for the present time ; but 


I shall be extremely surprised if the next census does not show con 
linuing If this decline is not arre 
le Protestant in Eire at the end of 
abundantly clear that 
disaster to Eire. The belief that the number of 
has been greatly increased by English emigrants 


power of the Labour Government is fallacious 


ted, there may not be 
rv. Mr. Knox, in hi 
something like 

Protestants in Eire 
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the cent 
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article, 





would be 


makes it 


since return to 
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siderably less than a thousand 
The decline in the Protestant population of Eire is due to several 
causes which cannot be set out in this letter for lack of space. It 
accompanied by decline in the Roman Catholic population, which is 
chiefly due to economic causes, complicated by purely social causes of 
diverse and involved kinds. The age of marriage, for instance, is not 
only very late in Eire, but is becoming later ; and I should say that there 
i greater tendency among Eirean women to emigrate than there is 
: The next census will almost certainly show not l 
the number of Eirean Protestants, but also a 
number of Eirean Roman Catholics. It will be 








J believe, largely. if not entirely, to the foolish policy pursued by Eirean 
pobtcians, espec illy by Mr. de Valera 

I am one of th who believe that the Act of Union was of incalculable 
value to Ireland ; that the Irish grew in prosperity under it infinitely mor« 
than they had ever grown in the whole of their previous history ; and 
that the present decline of prosperity will not be stopped until Eireans 
become adult and rejoin the Commonwealth they have abandoned. Who 
but a romantic idiot wishes to live in a back-street republic when he 
pught be a member of the greatest congress of diverse races that the 


Avorid has ever known? The British can live very well without Eireans, 
but Eireans cannot live without the British. All their trade returns prove 
the fact. If it were not for their numerous ties with the larger island, 
the people of Eire would now be nearly destitute, and their unemployment 
figures, already large, would bankrupt them. If Eireans were wise, they 
would demand their right to live in the Commonwealth, which they helped 
to create, and to live in it amply. But are Eireans wise? The history 
of the recent row between Galway Town Council and the Bishop of 
Galway, Dr. Browne, a prelate as foolish as the late Cardinal-Archbishop 
of Armagh, Dr. MacRory, gives us littl or no hope that they are, or 


are likely to be, for some very long time.—Yours sincerely, 
doney 


Ditches, Seaton, Devon. Sr. Joun ERVINE. 
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THE EDITOR 


Str.—In Mr. Rawle Knox’s interesting article, Protestants in Eire. he says : 
“ Strasbourg has heard that Sir Ronald Ross was a Kaiser’s man in 19}4 
and that Mr. de Valera was a Hitler’s man in 1945 ; that part of the island 
is forcibly occupied by the British and that this same ‘ occupied ’ portion 
wants to be British.” These remarks being published as of equal truth 
or falsity may lead readers astray unless they are told the facts. 

The asinine myth that the Ulster Volunteer Force in general and myself 
in particular were “ Kaiser’s men” is apparently still repeated in the Irish 
Republic despite its complete falsity and the fact that we joined the forces 
as soon as war was declared. I think it’s rather hard on me personally a, 
although not a regular soldier, I was under fire with the B.E.F. on Augug 
25th, 1914. As to Mr. de Valera, the only statement as to his position iq 
1945 that was made at Strasbourg was that he called on Germany’ 
representatives in Dublin to condole on the death of Hitler. This I haye 
never heard denied. . 

The answer to the question as to Northern Ireland’s being forcibly 
occupied or wishing to be British will be found in the results of the Genera] 
Election held there in February this year—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons. RONALD Ross, 
Sir,—There is an error in Mr. Rawle Knox’s on Eire in the 
Spectator of September 23rd. ‘The lady who remarked on the strange 
goings-on at the Meath Hospital Board election recently was not, in fact, 
a “defeated Protestant”; she is a Roman Catholic, and this 
rather a different light on the matter.—Yours faithfully, 

Cedarmount, Dundrum, Co. Dublin, PHOEBI 
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LEPrROY, 
The Humanities and Science 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson, in the concluding paragraph of .Marginl 
Comment in the Spectator of September 23rd, seems to lose taste both 


for his anonymous correspondent and for “an educated man.” We do 
find, however, in the preceding paragraph, that he thinks it not disgracefyl 
to admit that an “educated person” is one who has acquired a trained, 


Ciastic and 
all of the 


We are told, also, that “the value above 
been so ft 
apply the machinery of the 
the confines of their own schooling.” 


cultivated mind. 
humanities is that 


as to enjoy these graceful benefits to 
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find that t 
ary tastes. 


and we may all admit 


which, by 
the mind, a man may become an educated person, we 


the application of 





here are only two, suited respectively for those with mus 
langu 
that some knowledge and appreciation 
of these are certainly necessary for producing the trained, 
1 mind of the educated man. 





Music, art, literature, es and history 





and 
cultivated But what of the great realm od 
Of that, no mention is made, Do not let us confuse science 
technology. I have in mind that great quest of truth arding 
the whole universe of animate and inanimate nature. I think of the great 
dom intellectual endeavour in which man_ has sought to gain a 
fuller understanding of the of life and the nature of matter, 
That is a realm large enough and varied enough for men of all tastes 
and temperaments to move in and to gain intellectual satisfaction. There 
I in be refreshed and helped to maintain “an unfailing 

the strange and often 


science ? 


ana 





in of 





mystery 





ilertness 


ever-widening interest beautiful mani 


festations of human life on earth.” 


In these later days the discoveries of science have altered the whole 


outlook of men, and scientific ideas have entered into the warp and wod 





of our daily thought, And yet into thie realm the humanists complacently 
unashamedly, sometimes almost ostentatiously refuse to enter. Why? 
There are many scientists who find delight in languages and literature 


and who have an understanding and appreciation of music and of art 
What then is it that prevents the humanist, who claims to be specially 


well fitted to apply the machinery of his mind to areas beyond the 


confines of his own schooling, from entering the realm of science? 
Are we, the scientists, to blame ? Then tell us so. Some barrier exists 
of the nature of which we appear to be ignorant. Can we not break 


down that barrier ? 
faithfully, 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


Will Mr. Nicolson not help us to do so ?—Your 
ALEX. FINDLAY. 


The Work of Unesco 


Sir,—My attention has just been called to a note in your Spectaior’s 
Notebook of September 16th, 1949, which seems to me to constitute 
so lamentable a sign of the times as to merit some further consideration 
by you—if only for the sake of future historians. Some fifty nations are 
assembled today in Paris, in the General Conference of 
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organisation which operates on a budget which would scarcely suffice 
for the cleaning of London streets during a normal winter. Unesco’s 
terms of reference involve nothing less than: providing a nerve-centre for 
jfternational co-operation im the vast fields of education, science and 
culture. British ideas and personnel have played a very considerable réle 
in shaping the early years of this unprecedented venture—and yet your 
dominant impression (which is certainly that of large sections of British 
opinion) is simply “that in a time of financial stringency Unesco is 
frittering money away on a number of fanciful and relatively valueless 
projects.” 6 

Would not this seem to suggest that Unesco might, at the very least, 
spend rather more money than it has in the past on telling the British 
public what Unesco is about ? For nothing is more clear, for one who 
happens to know what this organisation is doing, than that the “ im- 
pression” you speak of is false. “The publications programme of the 
fundamental education clearing-house,” which you single out as a par- 
ticularly questionable project, refers quite simply to such publications as 
Notes and Abstracts and the Fundamental Education Quarterly which 
regularly bring technical information of great value to educationalists 
throughout the world. The latter, particularly those who are concerned 
with the illiterate two-thirds of the earth’s population, have long worked 
in relative isolation. Techniques for the teaching of auxiliary languages 
in such countries as Haiti or British West Africa have, however, been 
known to prove extremely useful in other countries where similar problems 
exist. Unesco provides a “ clearing-house ” of information on educational 
theories and practice, and its publications constitute one method of helping 
all countries to benefit from the experience of each. Is this a “ fanciful” 
through education to international under- 


means of working increase 


standing ? 
The Spectator is a responsible journal, with considerable and well- 

merited influence in the United Kingdom. Might I suggest that it would 

be performing a very great service if it assigned a member of its staff, or 

study of what Unesco has done since the 
1946 ?—Yours faithfully, 

HAROLD KAPLAN, 

Bureau of Public Information, U.N.E.S.C.O. 


ve journalist, to the 
ts General Conference in 


any object 
first session of 


19 Avenue Kleber, Paris 16 

[The Spectator has followed Unesco’s activities from the outset, and 
remains unimpressed by them.—Eb., Spectator.] 

. , . 
A Year of the Health Service 

Sir,—Your opening annotations are usually, as far as ome can judge, 
so fair and factual what I feel I must mention a failing in this respect in 
your comment on the Health Service. From it one would expect that 
the Practitioner Review supported your remark (which may be true) that 
“the country G.P., with long distances to cover for domiciliary visits 


and hospital accommodation less easily obtainable than in the towns, is 


having a difficult time.” What the article actually said on these topics 
is: “Increases in the mileage fund have helped to mitigate hardship” 
and: “A genuine attempt has been made to distribute the mileage fund 
fairly.” As regards hospitals says: “ Now patients can be referred to 
hospitals and clinics with much greater frequency and ease than before,” 
and: “A very serious, matter for the country practitioner is his increasing 


exclusion from the many cottage hospitals dotted throughout the land,” 
and the reason why this is so serious was explained as follows: “In the 
past, attending one’s patient in hospital always kept one in touch with 
hospital standards, raised the whole tone of practice and was, in the 
long run, an untold benefit even to patients who never actually went 
to hospital. In fact in the past thirty years the standard of general 
practice was perhaps higher round these small hospitals than anywhere 
else in the country, for the knowledge that they would have hospital 
beds in their care attracted keen practitioners who otherwise would have 
gone elsewhere.” 

Actually nine months were spent collecting and sifting material for 
this article, and great pains were taken to make the issues involved 
intelligible to overseas and non-medical readers. An effort was also made 
to correct personal prejudices and misconceptions and above all to avoid 


popular and facile statements like those imputed to Yours faithfully, 
THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 
Sta,—Your comment on the Practitioner’s survey of a year’s working of 
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the Health Service reminds one of the patient who was suffering from 
asthma, angina pectoris and general paralysis of the insane, but otherwise 


Was perfect health. Although you enumerate the chief criticisms of 
the Act, you do not mention what might be termed the imponderables 
of the Service. They include a dull despair throughout the profession, 


a feeling that over the profession of medicine “ Ichabod” may be written. 
The chill hand of regimentation has laid its icy fingers on the warm 
human relationships which heretofore existed between doctor and patient. 
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This relationship existed, not only between paying patients and their 
doctor, but among those who had learnt by experience the universal 
generosity of doctors towards those who were unable to meet heavy medical 
bills. That generosity blessed those who gave and those who took. Mass 
treatment leaves no room for the finer instincts. Requests become demands, 
and needs become rights. We are becoming accustomed to gross incivility 
on the telephone and demands on our leisure that are regarded as rights 
bestowed under the new Act. These are things that cannot be tabulated 
on statistical tables, but their total effect is to rob our profession of our 
former joy in our work and the dignity of our calling.—I am, &c., 
Lavernock, Histon, Cambridge. A. E. Moore. 


British Policy in China 


Sir,—Reading the editorial note on The Two Chinas in the Spectator of 
September 23rd, I am worried by the suggestion—may I call it the bland 
suggestion ?—that we may find ourselves joining in a policy towards the 
Communist Peking Government involving its recognition and admission 
to the Security Council against America’s wishes. Is this not tantamount 
to predicting, without any sign of concern, a major split between Anglo- 
‘American world policies at a time when such a split would be the greatest 
of all disasters? I say a major split because, in the U.S.A. at least, 
the China issue ranks as a first-class world issue. 

If so, some hard and painful thinking is needed. Should our Govern- 
ment, as suggested, run counter to the American Government over this 
issue, it could only be for one of two reasons (or a combination of both). 
The first is that a friendly approach to the Chinese Communist leaders 
might lessen the threat to our commercial establishments in China—a 
heritage handed down by generations of enterprising and hard-working 
Englishmen (and Scots). Whether these can survive under a Communist 
régime in any circumstances is an open question—though I would nevet 
advocate a defeatist policy in this matter judged on its own merits. But 
the hard fact surely is that the issue at stake is so wide—nothing less 
than the chances of world peace or, failing that, the power of the Western 
Democracies to combine for victory—that no other consideration can be 
ullowed to weigh in the balance. 

The other reason in favour of friendliness to Peking would be the 
conviction, based on the best possible local information, that the Chinese 
Communists are something other than the obedient agents of the Kremlin, 
and are capable of being dissuaded from lending themselves to Russian 
designs to control East Asia and thereby ruin the West. If the Foreign 
Office’s knowledge of the facts in China warrants such a conclusion, it 
is open to our Government to try to convince the American Government 
of its truth, and that a friendly attitude towards Peking will serve our 
purpose best. But to press ahead as contemplated in your 
editorial without American concurrence is as unthinkable, I suggest, as 
to follow diametrically opposite policies over the treatment of Germany 
Toeing the line”? Yes, it might come to this eventually. It ts 
not an agreeable exercise, but—the alternative ?—Yours faithfully, 

The Swan House, Wye, Kent. J. E. Hussarp. 


common 


Young Visitors to Budapest 


Sir,—According to Mr, Mayer in the Spectator of September 16th, 
“Charles Pickthorn infers that the National Union of Students was un- 
aware, beforehand, of the political aspect of certain of the demonstra- 
tions . at Budapest.” I intended no such inference but merely to report 
the N.U.S. spokesman’s surprise, the day before the farewell demonstra- 
tion, at the probable political significance of these demonstrations. I 
commented that this was either disingenuous or naive. It now appears, 
from Mr. Mayer’s leaflet quotation (not known to me and others not 
travelling under the auspices of the N.U.S.), that the N.U.S. were not so 
much disingenuous or naive as forgetful—of what they had known in April 
when “the political aspect and character” of the August demonstrations 
in Budapest were “ perfectly clear” to them. 

I am sorry I did not mention the choir from Manchester University 
which won an award as third best cultural group, whatever that means. 
Neither did I mention the groups which were first, second (or fourth) best. 
Nor did I give the name of the winner of the high hurdles, or of the lady 
who came third in the women’s long jump. I even forgot the delegation 
from the Gobi Desert which moved a vote of censure on the unparalleled 
oppressiveness of the present Greek Government. 

Like Miss Sharp I had no pound notes to exchange on the black, or 
“The long white coffee topped with an inch or so of 
cream” in my experience cost four forints—two shillings, at the official 
rate of exchange, not sixpence. Miss Sharpe thought “ the ordinary people 
who had voted in the present order of things were best fitted to tell us 
about it.” In the last free election the majority of the Hungarian people 
(some of them, presumably, ordinary) voted for the Smallholders. Smuail- 


any other, market. 


“ 
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holders (and small-holders) do not in the main like collectivisation of land. 
Did Miss Sharp enquire when they would get an opportunity to vote out 
the Government which is doing it? 

Miss Sharp says “the (my italics) policeman outside 60, Andrassy 
Urea has my autograph and I have his.” There was never less than a 
dozen brown-uniformed security police outside that building whenever I 
passed it, I wonder with which Miss Sharp swopped autographs. 


“ By just exchange one for another given: 
I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss, 
‘ > 
There never was a better bargain driven... .” 


the significance attached by Miss Sharp to this 
CHARLES PICKTHORN 


1 do not understand 
exchange.—Yours faithfully, 
3 Selwyn Gardens, Cambridge. 


Sir,—I read with some surprise Mr, Pickthorn’s sensational article Inter- 
national Youth in the Spectator of September 9th. I, too, was one of the 
ten thousand young people in Budapest, but, no doubt because I am 
unable to boast of “ reactionary ” as Mr. Pickthorn—I 
saw no tommy-gun in Mr. Rakosi’s car—my experiences were somewhat 


different. It j 


is interesting to learn that Mr. Pickthorn’s friends, all of 
whom expected another war 


eyes as those of 


ind most of whom hoped for one, were 
staunch supporters of King George II and black-marketeers ; but it is a 
great pity that he did not speak to some of the more ordinary citizens of 


Budapest. I spoke to many, both anti-Communists and supporters of the 
régime, but did not fird one who expected, much less hoped for, another 
war. In the last war Hungary suffered more than England did She 
was under German occupation, Hardly a village in the country did not 


Pickthorn and his friends can talk lightly 
In my view, such talk is criminal 


become a fighting-ground. Mr 
of returning with the British Army. 
Junacy. 

Mr. Pickthorn states that “a number of British Colonial students refused 
to take part in a demonstration in favour of national independence because 
the Hammer and Sickle.” I was 
students in Budapest, but I know of no 
think it would be true to that all the 
British it the Festival fervently desire the 
national independence of their and that most, though not all, 
of them, seeing no difference between Labour and Conservative colonial 
policy, look to the British Communist Party for support in their struggle 
for independence.—Yours sincere!y, CHRISTOPHER BIRCH. 

Victoria Rooms, Bristol, 8. 
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the Webbs forty-odd years ago to expound the purpose of their own 
minority report of the Poor Law Commission. I was then Warden of the 
Edinburgh University Settlement, and it fell to my lot to take the chair 
fer Mr. an Webb in n (two or three meetir piece) in the 
Music Hall, Edinburgh. Beatrice Webb was supreme in the art of awaken- 
ing her audience and holding their interest by her discourse ; but the spell 
was broken when she came to the task of answering questions. In this she 
v r off hand, contemptuous of the honest doubts of her hecklers. 
Nor so Sidney! He to hold his audience by his lecture ; in fact 
he bored them. Bu sxactly what was in the minds of questioners 
end led the eal apy n of the matter in hand. In resul 
Beatrice’s brilliance faded, but Sidney's cand and competence had a 
Jasting effect.—I am, &c., A. F. Wnyre. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

What is a Don? 

Siu May I, as a humble undergraduate, be permitted to express strong 
disagreement with Janus’s 1 1 definition of university “don” ? 
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“ Disciples ” (Mathetae), a more comprehensive term. St. Luke, referring 
to the same incident (Luke xxiv. 33), speaks of “ the eleven, and them that 
were with them.” As a matter of fact, Thomas, one of the Apostles, 
was not with them. Is he therefore excluded from the commission tg 
remit Or retain sins ¢ 


, 


The conclusion is that the commission is given to the whole Christian 
community, not to the Aposties only. As the late Dr. Fairbairn used 10 
say, “The New Testament is High Church, but not High Clericaj” 
I note that Dr. Whale, in the review referred to, uses the words. “ No 
man may presume to mediate God’s gtace.” No, but Christ’s body may, 
under Him, and acted on by Him, and with a humble sense of ‘ 
fallibility, approve or condemn in His name.—Yours faithfully, 

112 Balmoral Avenue, Belfast. T. B. Brown, 


The Merits of Metric 


Sir,—In your issue of August 12th Strix referred to a matter 
with the sale of some of his pigs weighed in “score,” and I have jug 
read news in another publication about fish in “crans” and timber in 
“standards.” After forty years of using the metric system, it seems 
strange to me that, in these days of the unquestionable need for more 
efficient methods, the United Kingdom still puts up with such a diversified 
jumble of weights and measures. 


human 


connected 


Any normal South American school-child, and all adults who have 
been to school, could answer any three questions based on the metric 
system and referring of anything), measures of 
liquids. They knew it all at twelve years of age. How many adults in 
the United Kingdom could answer three similar questions based on the 
tables of weights and measures as learnt at school ? Most of them would 
have to say, “ Well, I am not quite sure, but I think—” about at least one 
of the questions. The fact, so easy to remember, that one litre of water 
weighs kilo and that 1,000 measure one cubic metre should 
have convinced the authorities responsible for United Kingdom education 
that all children should receive instruction in a system to Jearn, 
universally useful and so interesting in its complete efficiency.—Yours 


faithfully, R. P. Burcess. 


Almada, 


to weights distance or 


one litres 


sO easy 


Argentina. 


Time-tables 


Sir,—Reading C. H. Lewis’s article on time-tables, I feel that I can 
console him and others, for his experience in time-table construction could 
have been even worse. Until a year ago I was senior mistress in a girls 
public school, and responsible for making a time-table that would work, 
having most of the difficulties mentioned by C. H. Lewis plus numerous 
others, such as staff who had either to catch the 2.14 home or 
who only arrive after small daughter had been deposited at 
insisting on having all their in consecutive 


visiting 
could 
} 


another school, some lessons 


periods and some demanding a rest in between. One wanted to teach 
all the English in the school on 2} days, and some staff were shared 


school and a junior school (both in the same building 
shaped time-tables). In fact, I seriously thought 
As P.T. and me to compete 


with a boys’ 
but 


of becoming 


prep 


with differently 





a visiting staff myself. 












for possession of the hall, and as water in the swimming-pool was too 
cold before 10.30 a.m., and as tennis-court space was limited, the whole 
time-table had to revolve around P.T. Not ny terms passed before 
I gave up my dream of producing the ideal time-table, and I merely 


staff girls (oh 


thout causing too many emotl 
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PPR ae , * 


Those people who wish to invest limited 
capital with safety and facilities for 
withdrawal at par will be pleased to 
learn that the Portman Building Society 
can again accept amounts up to £5,000. 


PORTMAN 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
CHIEF OFFICES : 
40, Portman Square, London, W.! 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


OVER A CENTURY OF MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £50 MILLIONS 
Attractive new leaflets are now available. 


Write or phone for copies to: 
The General Manager, Head Office, 33, Gracechurch St., 
London, E.C.3. Telephone : Mansion House 6543 






































Drawn from a bamboo bicycle 


in the possession of Mr. John 
Miller, F. 1. Cyc. T., Romford. 




















Have you ever seen 
a bamboo bicycle ? 


A few ‘safety’ bicycles with bamboo frames were made 


in the late 1870s when it was found that using solid steel 


bars made the new machine too heavy. The inventiveness 


of the men in steel soon found a cure for that in the steel 


tube, strong and light — and the‘ safety’ became a practical 


job in 1885. 
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It is, of course, by those exports that we live and eat, so you owe 
your Sunday breakfast in a way to the 70-year-old bamboo bicycle! 
PRIVATE FORESIGHT. T 


all in the decade’s work for our steel industry, which 


lis sort of development now is 
indeed may be 
said to have changed its whole nature with the changes and chances 
of each succeeding generation. To-day the focus of attention is oa 
the development scheme that is giving us 


18,000,000 TONS 


ever-increasing quantities of steel. But let 
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for health insurance she could not afford to have a holiday. If she has 
seen the Spectator of September 23rd, in which, writing of a year’s work 
ing of our Health Insurance Scheme, you ask if it is “a good thing, 
financially or morally, for the patient to get everything for nothing,” she 
may be as surprised as some of your other readers to hear that she gets 
anything at all for nothing. 

Into whose pocket is a recently proposed “token payment” by the 
patient to go if, breaking the Government's promise, it is levied 2? Will 
it be used to ease the burden of taxation for the Service on the community 
as a whole ?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Jessie S. Boyp 

The Birks, Arnside, Carnforth 


Groundnut Cultivation 


Sm.—Your contributor, Mr. Frank Sykes, in his arresting article, Pills 
for Groundnuts, calls attention to fertiliser experiments in the introduction 
of a superphosphate pellet in Nigeria as a method of close contact with 
the seed in drilling groundnut seed with the combine drill. He claims 
8 100 per cent. increase in production of nuts, as compared with the former 
traditional method of broadcasting the fertiliser in powder form 

It has been the experience of many farmers in this country that yields 
of barley can be appreciably increased by adoption of the practice of cross 
(or double) drilling an equal quantity of seed. Since it would appear 
advantageous that the nut should be brought into the closest possible 
contact with the superphosphate, it is reasonable to conjecture that a 
combination of the combine drilled pellet practice with that of cross 
Grilling may result in very gratifying results.—Yours faithfully, 

Gothic House, Lenwade, Norwich Bernarp W. H. Pratt. 


The Ashridge Affair 
Syr.—Has Lord Davidson's conduct of the Ashridge affair the approval 
headquarters, and, if so, have the said authorities realised 


of Conservative 
follow at the coming General Election ¢ 


what a serious loss of votes may 
Not very long ago most educated people in the U.S.A. seldom took part 
in politics owing to their disgust with the party machines We should 
too, relapse into a similar regrettable outlook.— Yours 


beware lest we, ! 
DOUGLAS CLAPHAM 


faithfully, 
Sparsholt, Winchester. 


The H ungarian Trials 


Syr.—You savy. in commenting on the Hungarian “ treason ” trials, “ How 

the confessions are extracted is a matter of speculation, and there it 

must be left.” But is that so? Cannot the victims of the “ Vickers” 

trials enlighten us ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, HERBERT R. BARTON. 
The Rectory, Lowestoft, Suffolk. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THERE seems to be good reason for believing that some seasons are 
abnormally prolific among animals as well as plants. 
families are small and few, in some large and many. 


In some summers 

rhis has been 
shown in surprising detail in certain enquiries into the ways of migrant 
wild duck. We have, I think, just passed through an unusually prolific 
period, though it has given strange contrasts, at least among insects 
Wasps, for example, and bumble-bees have been as multitudinous a 
butterflies have been most surprisingly scarce Clutches of eves wm 
large among many birds, not least partridges In my paddock and in a 
neighbour's partridges each laid eighteen eggs. Their fortune: differed 
One was robbed, it was thought by squirrels. In the other eighteen chicks 
were successfully reared. How the bird covered so many is a puzzle 
though on one occasion, at any rate, cock and hen were sec n brooding 
side by side Chat great ornithologist who organised the I.C_] partridge 
farm advised keepers to remove all eggs over a dozen. on the ground that 
fewer “runts,” so to call them, or weaklings were produced. He did 
not support the proverb (so little supported in France), Dieu bénit les 
grandes familles. As to other birds, three successive families were almost 
the rule among blackbirds, and rabbits seem to have been giving birth 
to successive litters for the last nine months 


Two rat litters I dug up 
were each of nine young 


A Paper Preference 

A dog story—of the tall nature but verified by successive trials—comes 
from a friend with much A spaniel, with some 
of whose previous feats I am familiar, was sent every day to fetch the 


‘corroborative detail.” 


evening paper when deposited at the door One evening lately he 
returned empty-mouthed, was sent again in vain, but on the third com 
mand returned dregging a paper, which he finally dropped without 
bringing it as usual to hand with a joyful air. It was then noticed that 


Several 
trials were subsequently made, and each time the dog refused the daily 
and gladly brought and delivered the evening. "The theoretical explanation 
is that the newer ink on the evening smelt more seductively of at léast 
had a more familar scent. ‘The same spaniel had strong acquisitive 
tendencies. It was once found to have hidden two hundred eggs 


the paper was a daily paper that had been brought by mistake 


Rain versus Hose 


The problem why rain is obviously more effective than any watering 
of garden plants seems to have exercised the wonder of a great many 
persons. The most plausible of the theories put forward comes from a 


St. Leonard's rectory. “In the course of a long and busy life, in which 
gardening has been my chief recreation, I have often asked myself the 
question. . . . The answer seems to me to be that it is due to the 
atmospheric conditions. . . . How delightfully fresh and lovely the 
garden seems on a warm summer's morning after a night of ‘ soft, refresh- 
ing rain.’ How different is both feel and look in a hot, dry atmosphere 
in spite of a liberal watering over-night.” After all, leaves breathe. Roots 
are not everything, and the underside of leaves matters as well as the top. 


Acre or Hour ? 

In the most thoughtful book I have read for years (Road to Survival) 
occurs a passage that should be well considered by our present-day 
theorists, and the American author graciously begins a preface with the 
compliment: “ The British, more than any other people of modern times, 
have developed a world-wide understanding.” The passage is this: 
“Economists write of ‘ Agricultural Revolution,’ of greater productivity 
per farm-worker. What most of them completely fail to recognise 
is that production per farmer is utterly meaningless apart from production 
per acre.” This especially struck me in a recent visit to Denmark, where 
the small farmers, a prosperous and happy community, think almost 
wholly in terms of production per acre, quite regardless of the return 
per hour of work. They have not been taught by economists to regard 
work as an evil. They think it good and satisfying. It is thanks to them 
that Danish Socialism is in the wise but logically contradictory positon 
of being opposed to nationalisation! 


In the Garden 

The year begins for farmer and gardener not in the winter, or as 
Ovid desired in the spring, but in autumn (which, of course, is a sort of 
spring, a season of germination and root growth). 
one example, never grows so well as after a September sowing. Even 
its sleepier manifestations make September busy. For example, the 
wingless moths now climb fruit-trees for their winter quarters They 
seem to have flourished of late, and grease-banding (which now can be 
done without the paper bands duty, and cannot be 
put off W. Beach THOMAS. 


Grass seed, to give 


is a fruit-grower's 
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IRST Andrewes, an Anglican Bishop; Sir Bal- 
thazar Gerbier, courtier, diplomat with a flair 
for art and intrigue; Sir John Eliot, Parliament- 
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| Revolutionary and relent- 
less enemy of Charles I. 
An absorbing book and a 
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AUTUMN BOOK SUPPLEMENT 


A Living Force 


The Classical Tradition: Greek and Roman Influences on Western 
Literature. By Gilbert Highet. (Oxford University Press, Geoffrey 
Cumberiege. 42s. 








TuHeE sleep of one of America’s best-known poets was troubled by 
nought of what America would be like 
lassics had a wide circulation.” 

Professor of Greek and Latin in Columbia University, Mr. Highet, 
if he cann ive the classics a wide circulation, has at least given 
the s book, a first-class advertisement. Let me say at once 
that s o1 me since I have got so much learning from a 
book without being bored by it. It is, indeed, full of learning ; and 
ot of us like better than | g. information. Which 
was the first ssical poem to be trans nto a vernacular tongue, 
ean h igue was it translated Phoenix of Lactantius, 
tr: eX Anglo-Saxo Why is an Alexandrine called an 
Alexanc ? Bec ¢ this was the verse used by Le Tort and De 
3 Romance of Alexander. How was Aristotle best 

nan of the Middle Ages ? As the plaything 


of Aristotle 


so depicted in the French Lay 


i | 








’ 
stained glass of many French churches. Who first said 
i 1 Arca f What shor ld he have said, and where did 
fr C Goethe He sh < Ve said “Et in Arcadia ego *; 
the ; se comes from a picture of Guercino, and means “I, Death, 
8: d «¢ 6 

I list t € < ‘ ormation not so much because they are 
}e g as ( \ eve le Mr. Highet’s book is a 
vi e ¢ I ution t the scl of literature and to the 
Jiterature of scholarship. Such a beok can easily be dull. Mr. 
Hig é erhaps, indeed kes more pains than he need 
{ g a ' \ ssical scholar, for a good deal 
Cc! c scr rshij is not much use. The labours 
of the c dismisses as glorified “ proof-reading.” And 
I rs write, in what bald and elderly fashion they 
tr: glv their books look! Just for style, how much 
bet Paulv-Wissowa! In the one thing that 
I pre how remiss, Or incompetent, 
er To keep alive, or to make relive, the 
é s of Greece and Rome—that is the essential business 
< The ke.” Mr. Highet writes (the grand mis- 

lar . aeac 
d end g past is, how living a force 
g £ C C ire the great literatures of 


illustration of it 


‘hat one head—and not 
} t 


zr, one tongue have tried 


' 


often have happened 
no more of him than 
Greek and Latin 





re the that he learned 


ret * be 
' 
r 
a 
r 
wed 





* HERBERT BUTTERFIELD’S 
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The Originsof ModernScience 


Cc eA od boc K 
tte n that challenging 
re Ci cner ° 
10s 6d net 


Alekhine’s Best Gamesof Chess 
1938-1945 
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in Oxford. But Greek and Latin are among his minor accomplish. 
ments. His English begins with Old English. He knows wel] 
in all their periods the literatures of France and Italy. He knows 
well two centuries of German literature. He knows, I should sup- 
pose, less well the literatures of Spain and Portugal ; yet well enough 
to be able, hunting illustrations, to draw on them at will. The 
literature that he knows least well is, I suspect, that of America. 
Only so can I explain’ it that nowhere in his book is so much as 
mention made of the greatest of all American writers (as I mug 
think him), Emerson. Emerson, I know, read Plato in “ the excellent 
translation ” furnished by Bohn. He deserves, even so, where Plato 
is remembered, not to be forgotten. In his poetry, again, he was 
influenced by Martial. Martial he thought, oddly enough, to be 
the only poet who could not be read in translation. America is a 
little neglected ; albeit, for those who like information, it is good 
to be told that “the Great Seal of the United States bears u 

quotations in Latin,” and that, in 1663, Governor Pope 
American Rome, because he liked the idea of being called “ Pope 


1ree 
founded an 


of Rome.” 
However, no book can contain everything; and, indeed, Mr. 
Hizhet’s book, if it came less near to doing so, might conceivably be 


thought the better for it Its twenty-four chapters fall into four 
main sections, not wanting, any of them, in scope and ambition. 
The first takes in the Dark and Middle Ages—Anglo-Saxon poetry 
and prose, French epic and romance, Dante, Petrarch, Boccacc 

Chaucer (of the classics read by Dante there 1s a neat table, more 
Americano ; and of Chaucer’s classics another neat table). The second 


section comprises eight chapters on the Renaissance—drama, epic, 
romance, lyric, the literature of translation, 


Here, again, there are neat tables—Montaigne’s classics, 


Rabelais 


pastoral and 
Montaigne. 


Shakespeare’s classics, and the principal translations listed according 
to their subject-matter. The term Renaissance is_ interpreted 
generously ; and the chapter on lyric, taking in “ Renaissance and 


to Hopkins, 


chapter 


Afterwards,” carries us, before we know where we are, 
Intermediate between this section and section iii is a 
Ihe Battle of the Books,” a battle beginning in 1635 and s 
going On in 1742. This is one of the best chapters in the book. W 
third section, “ The Baroque Age.” 


“a, 


om. 


pass so to our 
I wish that Mr. Highet had kept off this useless and silly tern 
But there it is; and if you wish to know what it meat 
there is a neat table (page 290) of “the greatest baroque 
The table includes nine, or it may be eleven, English names; 
Adam, Wren, Vanbrugh, Purcell, Dryden, Pope, Swift, ) 
Fielding, and “the brothers Asam in interior decoration.” d 
hoped that the brothers Asam were a misprint. But they figure both 
in text and index. Find the common measure of these nine, or 
eleven, great artists, and you will know, or you will not (I cannot 
be positive which), what baroque is. Gibbon, I would remark, may 
be ever so baroque, but the pages which Mr. Highet gives to his 
style and to his thought are among the least happy in the book. 
Gibbon’s prose, he says, “ is truly praiseworthy as a feat of will-power 
The difficulty is that no one can read it.” 
After baroque, we come to our fourth and last 
romantic, or, as Mr. Highet will have it, the revolutionary peri 
“and afterwards.” I could wish that Mr. Highet had omitted all 
that belongs to the afterwards, that he had left out “the moderns.” 
But in justice to himself he could not ; for it is an essential part of 
is that the classical tradition still lives, that it operates in the 
modern of “the moderns.” We are invited 





baroque. 


artists.” 


Robert 
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section, the 
od 


his the 
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S 





most unbelievably ed 
see it Operating in a poem of Mr, Ezra Pound—a poem so brief that 
it can be set out in full: 

PAPYRUS 

“ Spring 

Too long 

Gongula.” 
This, Mr. Highet insists, is, if you have anything of Greek, or a 
litthe imagination, good poetry. “ Simple and interesting,” he calls it, 
cs ying our mind outwards into a thousand strange imaginings, 
ill the stronger if it is partly unintelligible.’ However, what 
“Gongula” means beats even Mr. Highet. 

I could wish that a good deal of this book deferred less to modern 

fashion. Expatiating on Pound, it has no word on Bridges, a very 


+h 
is omitted, we are told, as one of those 
‘ 1 reativelV 
“have expressed it less creatively 
contemporaries.” 


Bridges 
feeling the ancient influence, 
than thei 


classical poet, surely 
wha, 
Some of 


Or more eccentil cally 
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Degas Dancers Littan Browse 
This beautiful and sumptuous book is the first fully documented 
Many of the 300 
iusteations, including plates in colour, are reproduced for the first 
tie Illustrated. October 7. 84s 


study of Degas as a great master of the ballet. 


Art and Science ApRriaNn STOKES 


An unusually enjoyable book about Alberti, Piero della Francesea 
and Giorgione by the author of The Quauro Cento, Venice: An 
Aspect of Art, To-night the Ballet, etc. 

Iustrated. October 21, 15s. 


The Grand Peregrination 
Maurice Couuits 


The first biogeaphy of Fernao Mendes Pinto, the most extraordinary 
of all Portuguese adventurers, who travelled all over Asia in the 
mid-sixteenth century, Mlustrated. October 21, 25s, 


Collected Poems, 1925-1948 


12s. 6d. Just published. Louis MacNeice 


Collected Poems 


Bs. Od. Just published. Epw arp Tuomas 


A Calendar of Food and Wine 


Anpre Simon & Nett Heaton 


“Nell Heaton lists the foods that are in season and suggests how 
best to deal with them, from such nobilities as chicken with oysters 
to such pleasing pedestrianisms as hash. Miss Heaton’s wayward 
reminiscences and Andre Simon's notes on wine all lend enchantment 
ol their own.””—Sunday Times. Just published. 16s. 








NEW FICTION 


Time of Hope C. P. Snow 


Readers of The Light and the Dark will recall its narrator, Lewi® 


Liiot, whose story is told in this tine new novel. 12s, 6d. 


The Norwayman Joseen O'Connor 
A charmingly fresh story of the changes brought into the lives of a 
young Irish fisherman and his wife by a mysterious Norwegian 


sailor whom they rescue from the sea. 10s. od. 


The Greyhound 
in the Leash 


The author of The Wind and the Rain (Curtis Brown-Doubleday 
Award) brilliantly handles a fascinating theme: the three different 
lives of a young girl had she chosen differently. 


Joyce Horner 


} 2s. od, 


Coming 21 October 


The Man Who Made Friends 
With Himself 


No one who cherishes Laurence Sterne’s immortal Tristram Shandy 


CurtstorpHer Morirey 


can fail to enjoy Christopher Morley's delightful new novel, which 
reveals intimately and wittily the story of a literary agent in love 
with life, literature and an attractive woman psychiatrist 10s, od. 
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The Neu Shakes peare 
Julius Cesar 
Edited by 
J. DOVER WILSON 
The twenty-third yolume of the New Shakespeare, with 
the stage-history by C. B. Young, the Editor’s long 


introduction, and full notes and glossary to the text. 
10s. 6d. net 


Ritual Magic 
E. M. BUTLER 


In this companion volume to her Myth of the Magus 
Professor Butler examines the relationship between 
ritual and legend, with particular reference to the Faust 
legend. 255. met 


English Prayer Books 


STANLEY MORISON 


The thizd, much enlarged edition of Mr Morison’s 
authoritative introduction to the literature of Christian 
public worship. This new edition is illustrated. 

12s. 6d. net 


Religious Liberty To-day 
= ~ « 

H. G. WOOD 
An essay on the nature and basis of religious liberty, on 
the chief sources of intolerance, on present persecution 
of Christians and present dangers, and on the Church’s 


own responsibilities. CURRENT PROBLEMS SERIES. 
35. Od. net 


Malayan Questions 





A new series of pamphlets designed to provide factual 
oe 
Each 


rl 


information for students of contemporary affairs. 

pamphlet will be written by a resident in Malaya. The 
first two, now available, are Political Questions of Malaya 
by Mr G. L. Peet, editor of the Srraius Tunes, and 
Agricultural Questions of Malaya, by Dr E. H. Dobby 


Ou. Cac" 





BENTLEY HOUSE 
200 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 


and NEW YORK: 514 MADISON AVENUE 
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Won't understand. Here is a book, even so, full of learning, and 
cleverness; as if that were not enough, well written—attaining 
sometimes stvle. Occasionally, the cleverness is, 


THE 


and 


rea] distinction of 


I fancy, a little laboured—as when we are told that in the birthday 
Odes of our Poets Laureate “ inspiration is replaced by perspira- 
tion.” But to be at once learned and lively is given to few of us; 


and we must not grumble. The book, it should be added, has, what 
some people wil) not like, a purpose, outside the immediate purposes 
of literature. Really, it aims to make men better ; I am not sure 
that it is not aimed, particularly, at Americans. “Only thought and 
art live.’ Mr. Highet wrius. The classigal tradition matters in so 
far as it enables us “to live the life of the mind”; and “the real 
duty of man is not to extend his power or multiply his wealth bevond 
his needs, but to enrich and enjoy his only imperishable possession : 
his soul.” This is preaching, with a vengeance. But it is well done ; 
and, well done, I like even preaching. H. W. Garrov. 


Munich Documented 


Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Edited by E. L. 
Woodward and Rohan Butler, assisted by Margaret Lambert. Third 
Series, Vol. I], 1938. (Stationery Office. 21s. 

Ths volume continues the story of Munich from the appointment 

of Lord Runciman at the end of July to the final scene at Munich. 

A inibute should be paid at the outset to Professor Woodward for 

the manner in which he has performed his task. The editing of these 

papers must have been a terrible experience. It is also most painful 
te read and review them. Though, of course, the main facts have 

Jong been known, and the French Ministers in their own defence 

have disclosed much that is in the British details 

revealed in these pages add to the burden of shame and guilt already 


record, vet the 


heavy enough. In almost everv case the British actors, both great 
and small, are shown to be even more incompetent for their duues 
than had been supposed 

Lord Runciman began his mission in a spirit of almost complete 
pes st id was obviously quite unfitted for such a task. He 
’ supposed be independent of the British Government, who 
} Cd tO take any responsit ilitv for his decisions In fact, as 
short time Sir Nevile Henderson and Lord 
Hi ‘ er ied lest he should recommend some! g short ol 
the Suc vhich the Czechs might accept d thus win 
I sh public opin Lord Runc in, howeve! 
week-ends he estates of magnates, and in 

om etters spoke of Czechoslovakia as this “ accursed country 
Fan q ree I e was ready to advise that al! He *s ce a 
‘ c This also became the opin of Mr Ashton- 
Gwatk s assistant, who affirmed his conviction that Henlein was 
ag t etentious man.” Sir Nevile Henderson conunually 
Insisted that the Czechs should be made to accept them bv the threat 
1 voulc lone to face the Germans if they refused. 
In fact, Benes, by patient negotiation with his Cabinet and Parhia- 
me s. did, in spite of its great danger to the integrity Ol 
Czechoslovak get them to accept a scheme which practically con- 
rede the demands put forward by Henlein. This was, of course, 





The VOICE of 
a STRANGER 


EMYR HUMPHREYS 


“ The best young novelist to have come up since the war... 
clean, swift narrative power... a real tragic feeling and 
vision pern eate this book.” 


Henry Reed (broadcasting). 


“Conveys most beautifully the Adamic surprise of young 
ke ¢. 
( P. Snow (Sund: V 1 in es), 
Excellent construction... an unusually subtle and sym- 
pathetu piece of work.” 
10s. Od. net I. D. Seott (New Statesman). 
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the last thing desired by Hitler, who had on May 28th already made 
his plans to the Czechoslovak State. His stooges were 
ordered to demand much more, a plebiscite and the detachment of 
the Sudeten territory from Czechoslovakia. Incidents wer< then 
organised, a Free Corps was set up on the frontier, and the Czechs 
accused of terrorism and brutality. 


destroy 


Lord Halifax, who had hoped that Lord Runciman would publish 
his views, now changed his opinion. Lord Runciman did not, indeed, 
do so until September 28th, in a letter to Benes, of September 21st, 
which suggested the cession of the Sudeten districts and accepted 
almost all the German vase. In this, however, he was now only 
supporting an attitude which the British Government had already 
assumed. For the fact that Benes had accepted their advice to 
concede the claims of Henlein in no way made them consider that 
they should now support him. Sir Nevile Henderson insisted 
with monotonous regularity that the Czechs should be ordered to 
accept all the new demands under the same threat as before. It was, 
he reiterated, a question of “moral principle.” The French 
Government, which had hitherto left the initiative to the British, 
now began to grow somewhat restive. On September 9th M. Corbin, 
the French Ambassador, was ordered to tell Lord Halifax that 
his Government believed that Hitier, relying on the uncertainty 
of British policy, intended to use force against Czechoslovakia, and 
that France was by treaty bound to come to her assistance. Lord 
Halifax replied that British public opinion would not allow Britain 
to do the same, and his assurances as to support for France were 
studiously vague Here, as often throughout these months, he used 
an argument which he seems to have got from Sir Nevile Henderson, 
Even if the war were won, he said, the Czechoslovak State would 
never be given back its present frontiers. As has already been re- 
vealed by Mr. Wheeler Bennett from the Czech archives, during the 
last negotiations before Munich he used this threat to Benes himself, 

But though this was so, for one moment it seemed as if the British 
Government had plucked up courage. For on the same day Lord 
Halifax ordered Sir Nevile Henderson, who had gone to the Party 
meeting at Nuremberg, to inform Hitler that France would intervene 
and that Britain would have to support her. Had this warning been 








given in the proper manner at this moment the situation might vet 
been ved. But Sir Nevile Henderson refused to carry out 

S tructions, and in defcrence to his opposition Lord Halifax 

withdrew them It may be that Mr. Chamberlain never really 
greed w e step which Lord Halifax proposed to take. But 
encefor d the pacifist elements in both France and Britain 

were in the ascendant. Col. Lindbergh’s report on German aviation 
frightened M. Bonnet, and he now began his defeatist campaign in 
earnest. It was this juncture that Mr. Chamberlain decided to 
plav his lone hand, and the interview at Berchtesgaden was arranged 


It is revealed that M. Daladier refused to join in the chorus of 
this step. He would, in fact, have preferred to 


hamberlain. 


' ' t 


ise that greeted 
Mr. ( 


he mexperience, 


pri 
accompany 
neptitude and naiveté of Mr, Chamberlain have 
already been made apparent by his own accounts of his interviews 
with Hitler. The new documents do no more than underline what 
is already known. The records of the subsequent interview with the 
French justify their claim that they yielded to British pressure. 
“Nothing was further from their thoughts,” Lord Halifax hastened 
to add, “than that the French Government should fail to honour 
their obligations to the Czechoslovak Government.” In this meeting, 
and sull more in the one that followed the Godesberg interview, 
M. Daladier, at any rate, tried to get the British Government to 
accept the view that it was better to resist Hitler now, and that the 
strategic situation was not so bad as they believed. 


There is not much that is new about the interviews of Godesberg 
and Munich, but the record reveals the insistence of Sir Nevile 
Henderson that all the German demands should be accepted, and the 
Czechs informed that they must accept them also or be left to face 
the Germans alone. In spite of the momentary rally after Godesberg, 
this is, in fact, what was done, for the Munich terms gave Hitler 
all that he had demanded. Sir Eric Phipps and Lord Perth, who 
boasted of the contribution made to Munich by Mussolini as a 
result of British diplomacy, seem to have been almost as defeatist 
as their colleague at Berlin. There are only a few dispatches irom 
Warsaw or other capitals. A third volume in preparation on the 
Polish and Hungarian aspect of the problem will no doubt give 
further information about them. Mr. Newton alone, at the end, 
suggested to his chief that he was being asked to act in an uniait 
manner towards M. Benes, who had already made such heavy 
sacrifices for peace as a result of British and French pressure. His 
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autumn books just published 


Suvenile Delinquency 
a Report by 
MASS OBSERVATION 
7s. 6d. net 


Footpath Through the 
Farm 
C. HENRY WARREN 


The first of the new Countryside series under the 
general editorship of Peter Baker. 
Fully illustrated. 


This Very Earth 
ERSKINE CALDWELL 


The latest novel by the author of Tobacco Road and 
God’s Little Acre. 9s. 6d. net 


7s. 6d, net 


The Sure Hand of God 
ERSKINE CALDWELL 
8s. 6d, net 


Second impression 


The Dome of the Rock 
SOMERSET DE CHAIR 
&s. 6d. net 


Second impression 


Raker of the Nile 
DOROTHY MIDDLETON 


The biography of a great English explorer whom 
England forgot. Illustrations, maps. 12s. 6d. net 


The Veiled Wanderer: 
Marcel Proust 
PRINCESS MARTHE BIBESCO 
Translated by Roland Gant 
An essay on Proust, containing many of his hitherto 


unpublished letters and papers. 
iustrated. 


The Arrival of Master 
sinks 


a novel by 
CONNERY CHAPPELL 
A highly original and satirical fantasy. 8s, éd. net 


Mutador 
MARGUERITE STEEN 


The first volume of the Spanish Trilogy. 
éth October. 10s. 6d. net 


ELLESTON TREtOR 
We have already published two volumes in Mr, 
Trevor's ‘Woodlanders’ series. Now we are pubs 
shing a new book telling of the adventures of Old 
Stripe the Badger and other characters well knowf 
through previous books and Children’s Hour, 


Badger’s Moon 


lilustrated in line and colour by Leslie Atkinson, 
Coming on 18th October. és. net 


7s. 6d. net 
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reminiscences by 


G. B. STERN 


Benefits Forgot 


A new volume of reminiscences following Trumpet Voeluntar) 
of which the late James Agate wrote “ No one of any taste 
or with any flair for stvle and the most delicate sense of 
humour will open Miss Stern’s book without reading it to 
the very last sentence to an accompaniment of the most 
chuckling enjoyment.” Demy &vo. 15s. net. 





a new novel by 


ROBERT GRAVES 


Seven Days in New Crete 


From his historical novels Robert Graves moves forward to 
an adventure in post-history and focuses his dry poetic wit 
and historical acumen on his hero’s experiences in a plausible 
f shocking wonderland which at times makes the Ltopian 
fancies of modern writers seem a trifle démodé. 9s. 6d. net. 
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VINCENT SHEEAN 
A Certain Rich Man 


“4 new star in the firmament of fiction 
writers’ = GEORGE MALcotm THomson, Fre ¢ Standard. 


CONSTANTINE 
FITZ GIBBON 


The Arabian Bird 


Pr 7 h ful ster of trumpets that The Arahian 
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military attaché also sent home reasonable reports on the possibility 
of the defence of Czechoslovakia. Apart from this there is little 
sign in this record that any of the people concerned were conscious 
of what they were doing or the results that were likely to follow. 

Hitler and his thugs have now, most of them, had an appropriate 
end. Several of the French statesmen concerned have been put on 
trial, and some punished. The British actors were left to the 
punishment of their own consciences. Judging by this record, the 
penalty was not likely to be a severe one. But it is also necessary 
to point out that these documents do not disclose the process by 
which British policy was made. Undue responsibility may thus be 
thrown on those who were merely the instruments through which 
it was implemented. In order to judge all more accurately we need 
the minutes on which the dispatches were based, the Cabinet papers 
and the advice of the General Staff. It is a question for consideration 
whether Parliament should not insist that for these few months alone 
these should all be published so that more light may be thrown on 
this unprecedented incident in our history during the lifetime olf 
those who suffered by it. Meanwhile, this record confirms the 
verdict which Mr. Churchill has so courageously given in the first 
volume of his history—and indeed made at the time. 

CHARLES WEBSTER. 


T. S. Eliot 


The Art of T. S. Eliot. By Helen Gardner. (Cresset Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuose of us who read Miss Gardner’s first illuminating essay on 
three of the Quartets in the New Writmg and Daylight of summer, 
1942, have eagerly looked forward to this all too slim book. Those 
who were not so lucky will at once be assured by the firm prelude 
of the first few pages. Anyone, they will say, capable of making, as 
Miss Gardner does, the broad judgement together with the fine 
distinction, is the critic of Mr. Eliot that we have been waiting for 
in succession to Mr. Matthiessen. We know that Mr. Eliot will not 
be laundered and hung up to dry on the clothes-line of some theory 
of imagery, nor squeezed by the rigidity of some philosophical 
wringer. No, he will be looked at for his poetry, felt after, rather 
than examined, since Miss Gardner knows that poetry has to be 
absorbed before you can talk about it, lived with before you can 
understand it. And, what is more, she all the time keeps her eye 
most satisfactorily on the object, which is the art of T. S. Eliot. 

Beginning with the Four Quartets, where Mr. Eliot’s “ art appears 
at its most daring and assured,” she gives what is at once a beautiful 
assessment, and an analysis of them, and then traces “ the develop- 
ment of this art from the beginning and. . the fundamental 
unity of his work.” 

“The danger of this critical approach [she says] is that we 
should read the later poetry into the earlier, and appear to suggest 
that the transformation of experience which gives us Four 
Quartets makes in some way invalid the earlier experience which 
gave us The Waste Land.” 
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One would not imagine that the danger lies there ; for Poetry, as 
Miss Gardner says, is an exploration of experience, and a great, or 
even a good, poet continually deepens his experience. The d anger 
surely is that one might read into the earlier poetry what is not 
there ; and for this reason we might here be led to ignore the early 
poete contumace, an essential stage, above which Mr. Eliot gs 


superbly soared. It is casy enough to say (when we are on the 
defensive, or excusing our impercipience) that’ the later is implicit 
in the earlier ; but the question really is, Need the poet of the Arg 


Vos Prec volume have become the author of the great religious poem 
Four Quartets ? 


For, and this is the triumphantly executed contention of the book 
Four Quartets is undoubtedly a great religious poem. One need 
not share Mr. Eliot’s beliefs to see this, or even to feel it. What 


one has to share, each according to his capacity, is the sort of 
experience undergone, the “ certain kind of apprehension ” imparted 
And Mr. Eliot’s new achievement, which Mr. Matthiessen wrote too 
early to point out, is that he has been able to write a great religious 
poem without using the common symbols of religious poctry, no 
longer valid for the mass of readers Mr Eliot would appeal to 
Though it is full of references, these need not be picked up (though 
it is better if they are); the poem, even by its mere form, and 
varying rhythms, and “auditory imagination,” is deeply moving 
And among the other points Miss Gardner rightly insists upon is 
the sheer lyrical beauty of much of Mr. Eliot’s work, realising as 
she does what many people today seem to forget, that the way a 
thing is said is itself part of what is being said. 

In going back to the earlier poems Miss Gardner naturally points 
out some of the cross-references, the reiterated imagery, and so on— 
an investigation which might be developed to aid us in the “ approach 
to the meaning,” with which, picking up a phrase from The Dry 
Salvages, Miss Gardner concludes her book. The “ meaning” is 
to be sought throughout Mr. Eliot’s work, its growth and deepening 
revealed in changes of rhythm as much as anywhere. For his most 
fruitful originality, his claim (which he has never himself made) to 
be a great poet, is that he has used the language in a new way, and 
it is “in the rhythm of the poem that its meaning can be felt.” 
Miss Gardner would claim that it is in this alone that Mr. Eliot 
has made a contribution to the drama, which otherwise she finds 
disappointing ; one might suggest, however, that Mr. Eliot ts invent- 
ing a new kind of drama also. 

One should add that this book is extremely pleasantly written, with- 
out jargon or cacophonous assaults upon our ears, the only danger 
being that Miss Gardner may fall into the trap of Paterian “ creative 
criticism ” (old style), which Mr. Eliot has called “ etiolated creation.” 
We sense this uneasily when she speaks of the Lady in Ash Wednes- 
day. However, Miss Gardner argues admirably that Mr. Eliot's 
“ unique distinction among English poets is the balance he has main- 
tained between the claims of his vision and the claims of his act”; 
and if there are still any doubters of the quality of Mr. Eliot’s work, 
let us hope that they will read this book, written with a happy 
sympathy this side idolatry. BonaMy Dorrée. 


Tragedy of an Artist 


A Victorian Romantic: Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By Oswald Doughty. 
(Muller. 25s.) 

THose who examine the Victorians—and how numerous they have 
become !—seem frequently to adopt a laboratory method, working 
with a superior microscope and ‘unctuously classifying their results 
by means of a preconceived and unadjustable system. Such results 
may perhaps be inevitable in all piecemeal treatment ; what we may 
justly complain of here is the patronising attitude of the investigator 
and his assumption that he is dealing with material which may be 
neatly arranged and exhibited im vitro like any other novelties of 
research. This admirable work is of a very different order. It is 
vital, perceptive, neither encumbered with irrelevance nor pretentious 
in appraisal. Above all, it is honest. 

The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood has been greatly misunderstood, 
partly because of its ill-chosen name and partly because ol the 
ridiculous modern idea that all representational art is worthy of 
damnation. In this wise and sincere book we have a remedy for 
misunderstanding and a reply to prejudice. It cannot be denied, 
unless prejudice is united with peculiar stupidity, that Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti was an astonishing man ; one who nearly reached the high 
levels of genius in two separate arts. He was thus a man of great 
emotional complexity, susceptible to many influences, assailable from 
many quarters, and reacting with morbid violence to hostile criticism 
or even to normal stupidity. 
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SITWELL * 
Rebecca West 
THE MEANING OF TREASON 
An analysis of the mentality and motives of the 
traitors to England whe were tried after the war. 
‘Rebecca West — s the problem of these 
various, queer, unhappy human beings with 
uncommon skill and insight. Asa reporter she is 


difficult to beat; every scene comes vividly alive; 
every character emerges in clear and telling out- 
line.’—PetER QuENNELL (Daily Mail). 18s. net 


Arthur Koestler 


PROMISE AND FULFILMENT 
Palestine, 1917-1949 


““ Mr. Koestler has written a remarkable history of 
the making of modern Israel and the modern 
a It is a straightforward and 
courageously factual account of the Zionist 
struggle to nationhood, sketched against an 
objective historical background.”—Manchester 
Guardian, 12s. 6d. net 





Tennyson 











A new and comprehensive biography of the great 
poet by his grandson, Sir Charles Tennyson. 
‘In reviewing this biography let me start by 
expressing my astonished satisfaction. ... That 
this is the life of Tennyson, and is likely to remain 


so for a long time, few will doubt after reading it. 

It is the best biography I have read for some 

years.”—DESMOND MAcCCartny in the Sunday 

Times. 30s. net 
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Professor Doughty, who does not (thank heaven |) give himself 
the airs of a critic, does well to remind us that the Pre-Raphaelites 
need not be taken too seriously. But he understands very clearly 
the essential impulses of Dante Gabriel himself, driven as he was 
by the clamant imagination of the artist, at once desirous of complete 
outward expression and yet fearful of disappointment and rebuke. 
He has composed his book in a style which avoids the perils of 
spectacular writing as well as these of a conscientious dullness. He 
is primarily concerned with a factual sequence, and his virtues are 
those of great ability in compilation and of clarity and accuracy in 
the presentation of his narrative. 

At first sight there is little that is new in this narrative ; :t shows 
(the cynic may say) how impossible it is for men of genius to live in 
amity together, without falling in love with each other's wives, models 
or mistresses, But the structure and the progress of Rossetti’s life 
are eminently tragic. It is not easy to assess the intluence of Elizabeth 
Siddal, with her pointed and rather pinched little face under the flow 
of her golden-red hair, though it is hardly possible to doubt that 
Rossetti’s ultimate marriage with her was equally unhappy to both 
ot them. i think Professor Doughty is wise in coming to the con- 
clusion that the manner of her death was, and will remain, obscure. 
At the time of his wife’s death Rossetti was only thirty-four, and 
thenceforth the tragedy of his life began to move into its darker 
phases. As Professor Doughty observes, “ the mental and emotion il 
strife he vainly tried to hide was already working towards his 
ultimate undoing.” To some extent, perhaps, the tragedy of Rossetti 
is that of every artist: the failure to satisfy the demands of the ego 
or to reveal its full capacity ; the knowledge of the world’s obtuse- 
ness and rancour. Then came Rossetti’s passion for Jane Morris 

Perhaps one may venture to doubt whether Professor Doughty 1s 
upon safe ground when he quotes the love-sonnets of Rossetti as 
evidenc ” of satisfied desire. A poem, surely, is 
evidence of nothing but the imagery in the mind of the poet. If the 
lives of poets were to be reconstructed from the supposed internal 
“evidence” of their works, they would certainly be prodigiously 
entertaining, though perhaps more remarkable for shocks than for 
accuracy. However that may be, the use of such a term as * paranotac 
fear,” which Professor Doughty darkening state of 
Rossetti’s mind in r87o, is fully justified. Even the success, both 
of ‘poems and of pictures, “ brought little joy.” And what this book 
displays admirabiy, with much else that is admirable, is the impact 
of the “ Fleshly School ” of Rossetti and Swinburne upon the British 
Matron of The Times and her supporting busybody, John Ruskin. 
Just as the prince of prigs, Bob Southey, attacked the “ Satanic 
School” of the early romantics, the huffed respectability of the 
Victorian age denounced the sensuousness of Rossetti and his fellows. 
It is important that we, who can swallow Joyce and Lawrence at an 
easy gulp, should be reminded of the embattled righteousness of our 
grandmothers 

This book is a most welcome example of scholarship and accuracy 
in biographical writing. I think it will be widely read ; not only by 
thse who fancy they know something about the Victorians, but also 
by! all those who enjoy the fascination of a well-constructed and 
authentic narrative. C. E. Vuniiamy. 
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SEPTEMBER 30, 


1949 
Goethe Bicentenary 


“Av fault-finding attacks on the social order have a negative 
bias, and the negative is nothing. If I call bad what is bad, what js 
the great gain? But if I call bad what is good, great harm is done. 
He who would work effectively must never scold.” These comments 
of Goethe’s upon Byron were noted by the pious Eckermann ; they 
explain, I think, the comgarative neglect of the centenary of his 
death in 1832, a year in which the negations he had combated 
throughout his life, now disguised as politicial idealisms, had 
mastered all but those who were nearest to him in spirit. Professor 
Robertson’s anniversary biography could praise him only as qg 
lyrical poet, but even the lyrical poetry then in fashion was the 
product of an unresolved dualism that Goethe himself had worked 
through by the time he wrote Tasso; his mature voice could not 
then rise above the Byronic shouting of the scolders. In 1949 their 
frenzy sounds a good deal hollower, and we are readier to listen 
to the single voice who may have practical wisdom to offer, 
applicable to our own single responsibilities ; among these Goethe 


has had no equal since his death, at least in Europe, except Leo 
Polst ry 
We can approach him now, in England, free from the distrust 


we felt in the ‘thirties for the plaster-cast sage left us by Carlyle and 
Emerson For Professor Barker Fairley’s study, published last 
year, was able to relate the whole of the master’s thought, even to 
his last years, to his life’s experience ; he dispelled the legend of 
the stiff old pontiff indulging in a German propensity for transcen- 
dental platitude before uncritical small-town adulators ; we learned 
from him, if never before, that even at eighty Goethe’s mind had 
not set ‘I am experiencing the happiness of having ideas unfold 
in my old age,” the poet wrote to Zelter in 1830, “ which to develop 
and bring to realisation might well be worth living life over again.” 
He was that rarity amongst our kind, a creature of repeated rebirths, 
and his thought, founded, as Schiller insisted, rather on intuition 
than on empiricism, has a value for us independent of its corrobora- 
tion or contradiction by our contemporary science ; in his opposition 
to rationalism he is a solid ally to our own more mercurial William 
Blake, like him standing for the integrated man, of whom he knew 
something trom Boehme and Swedenborg 

The two volumes of Ludwig Lewisohn’s Goethe; The Story of 
a Man (Bodley Head. 3 gns.) fill in the gaps in Professor Fairley’s 
picture. Meticulously built up of extracts from Goethe’s own 
writings, his diaries, his conversations and his contemporaries’ 
account of him, they are both the raw material for a biography and a 
biography in themselves. With Mr. Lewisohn’s help we see the poet 
at one moment scrawling a note that reveals the disorderly strength 
of his feelings, in the next crystallising the experience in a poem or 
a diary note, and finally recomposing the event in the frozen 
symmetry of a reminiscence. We watch him bid farewell to that 
Lotte, who appears, only half disguised, as the heroine of Werther. 
“We will meet again,” he cries. “ Amongst all the images of men 
we will recognise each other. I go willingly and yet, were I to say 
that I go forever, I could not bear it.” 

There follows an extratt Yrofn tie} diary of her fiancé Kestner, 
the Albert of the novel, describing their last meeting: “He, Lotte 
and I had a strange conversation concerning our life in the beyond, 
our passing away and coming again. It was not he but Lotte who 
broached the subject. We came to an understanding that the first 
one of us three who died would, if he could do so, give the sur- 
vivors news of the nature of that other life. Goethe was deeply 
depressed, for he knew that he was leaving next morning.” Then 
comes Goethe’s smoother account from his autobiographies: “ And 
so it came that I could not conceal from myself the fact that the 
end of this episode was at hand. The young man’s appointment to 
office was imminent, and on it alone depended his union with the 
dear girl. Since a man, if he have any resolution, can undertake 
to will what is necessary, I decided to take my voluntary leave 
before the unbearable occurred to drive me forth.” How priggish 
this last extract sounds, how cold-blooded and theoretical, yet it 
too is an accurate account of the event, seen in a distant perspective. 
Mr. Lewisohn’s extracts are short, various and vivid, his trans- 
lations read easily and the books are a pleasure to have and to 
handle 

The solid stuff of Goethe’s thought, his scientific theorising, his 
observations on nature, art, politics and religion are the contents of 
a complementary volume, compiled, like Mr. Lewisohn’s, in the 
U.S.A. Goethe, Wisdom and Experience by Hermann Weigand 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul. 16s.) is an anthology of Goethe’s obser- 
vations, arranged under several heads. The extract from Eckermann 
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six outstanding novels 





THE KING AND THE QUEEN 
Ramon J. Sender 


“the deliberate strangeness of the novel with its blend 
of the real and poetic creates and maintains its own 
illusion; it is a shadowy dream more vivid than the 
daytime.” —Observer. 9s. 6d. net 


THE DEVIL IN THE FLESH 
Raymond Radiguet 


translated by Kay Boyle, introduction by Aldous 
Huxley 


“certainly a work of art.”—Harold Nicolson inthe 
Observer. 8s. 6d. net 


THE MAN IN THE TOP HAT 
C. K. Jaeger 


“plenty of satirical lunagy.”—Star. 


THE LAST TYCOON 


F. Seott Fitzgerald 


10s. 6d. net 


introduction by Edmund Wilson 


“  . . here is a story that will stand very well as it 
is. Scott Fitzgerald uncut, unsharpened, unrevised 
can still make most of his colleagues look like ama- 
teurs.”—Spectator. 8s. 6d. net 


THE MEMOIRS OF A SHY 
PORNOGRAPHER 


Kenneth Patchen 


A satire by the well-known young American poet. 
9s. 6d. net 


Out on 6th October 


MARIE DONADIEU 


Charles Louis Philippe 





Translated by Violet Hudson. A French classic with 
an introduction by Professor Denis Saurat. 9s. 6d. net 


Coming on 3rd November 


THE LIFE OF FREUD 
Helen Walker Puner 
This biography of one of the greatest creative geniuses 
of the twentieth century is written with the technique 


and understanding Freud himself developed in modern 
psychology. 12s. 6d. net 
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Adventure in South-West Arabia 


By THE MASTER of BELHAVEN 


(Lt.-Col. the Hon. A. Hamilton) 





The author tells the story of his life in the ‘* hinterland of 
Aden ’”’ with individuality and dramatic power. He served 
first in the Arab Levies, and then joined the Colonial Service 
and became a Political Officer among the independent Arab 
tribes. He derides the ‘ spell of Arabia ’’ which he bluntly 
calls ‘* a sickness of the imagination,’’ and yet such a full 
understanding of a difficult country has rarely been so lovingly 
expresse d. With illu tratic ns, 16s, net. ju t out, 


To be published during October 


THE TWO 
IMPOSTORS 


By DANIELE VARE 


Readers of Signor Vare's earlier ‘* Laughing Diplomat ”’ will 
£ Shing iy 





welcome this new volume of reminiscences which tells of the 
years immediately preceding the recent war and of the war 
years, He gives his personal recollections of Mussolini and 
Ciano, makes many penetrating comments on world problems 
—not without some acerbity—and, as always, illuminates all 
that he says with the saving grace ol humour. 

With illustrations. 18s net 
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at the head of this review, and the lines upon old age, quoted later, 
can be paralleled on every page of the book. Goethe’s thought has 
a quality in common with that of the mystics, that its meaning is 
not exhausted by a single reading. “It is, after all, our own indi- 
viduality that always hinders us from becoming aware of the indi- 
vidualities of others in their full extent,” is a chance treasure lifted 
by Professor Weigand from a letter to von Knebel. Not all his 
finds, however, are of equal value; indeed, some of the grander 
statements taken from Eckermann suggest that the great man was not 
above a leg-pull. “Roman history is beginning to lose its meaning 
for our age. We have become too humane to contemplate the 
triumphs of Caesar without repugnance.” One questions the serious- 
ness of this statement nine years after Waterloo ; but no doubt it 
roused a blather of admiration from some chance collection of visitors 
to Weimar. This is an admirable bedside book for the mature. 
From three volumes of anniversary essays by established Goethe 
scholars I would particularly recommend an article on Goethe’s poetry 
by Elizabeth M. Wilkinson from the Goethe number of German Life 
and Letters (Blackwell. 7s. 6d.) in which she takes several pieces 
over-familiar in their settings by Schubert or Hugo Wolf and picks 
out subtleties in their texture that too readily escape the reader with 
insufficient German ; the poems, I think, become permanently en- 
riched by her subtle treatment. In this same number is printed 
Edward Sackville West’s brilliant imaginary conversation between 
Goethe and Lessing, one of the Third Programme’s most dazzling 
successes, and an essay by Professor Barker Fairley, who also con- 
tributes to the more substantial Essays on Goethe, edited by William 
Rose (Cassell. 16s.), from which I would single out Humphrey Tre- 
velyan’s Goethe as Thinker, an admirable short account of Goethe's 
The poet was not, as Mr. Trevelyan is at 


philosophical approach. 
creating a logical philosophic system, 


pains to point out, capable of 
nor, I suspect, did he ever feel impelled to do so. Lively but very 
uneven is the first of the’ Orpheus Publications’ twelve issue of 
The Goethe Year (3s. 6d. each). The most remarkable of its contents 


is an extract from a fifty-vear-old essay by Rudolf Steiner, a most 
penetrating and sympathetic expositor of Goethe’s ways of thought. 
A more serious piece of Goethe scholarship by a veteran literary 


historian, Fritz Strich, is Goethe and World Literature (Routledge 


and Kegan Paul. 253.), an ambitious review of G vethe’s impact 
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abroad ; of the influences on him of French classicists and Engli 
novelists, and of his own hopes for a future interdependence of er 
literatures that shall not degenerate into a mere cosmopolitan s 
ness. The writing and construction of the book are beavy-hentad 
the material, however, particularly in relation to the later aa 
most illuminating. : a 
And now, by way of a passing word of praise for Philip Wayne’ 
fluent rendering of Faust, part one, a Penguin Classic at 1s. 6d Thick 
should be the natural introduction to Goethe for one without Ga 
man, we come to three centenary addresses whose publication h a 
has been delayed by seventeen years, Goethe, by Albert Schuwelane 
(Black. 6s.). “So great is our misery,” said Schweitzer spe skin ‘i, 
Frankfort-on-Main in 1932, “that we have arrived at ac wpacity of 
escaping from ourselves and finding edification in the fact that thant 
was once a time when people could lead their lives in circumstan 
which permitted the attainment of a perfect state of human existenes 
It is in such a spirit that we approach Goethe.” Schweitzer’s littl 
book is, perhaps, the most important of the batch. It removes Goethe 
from the realm of scholarship and confronts him with the problem 
of our own age, which are in essence the same problems as he inal 
in his. “He was the first,” Schweitzer notes, “to experience some 
thing like fear for the future of humanity.” The book is rich with 
the deep understanding of one great man for another, both equall 
the enemies of negative thought. M. Couen . 


The Poetry of Wonder 


Walter de la Mare. A Study of his Poetry. 

(Sidgwick and Jackson. 8s. 6d.) ; 
HAVING enjoyed this critic’s recent essay on Wordsworth, I opened 
his new book with that eagerness felt toward an author ales has 
already gained one’s confidence. I have not been disappointed 
Phe present task which Mr. Duffin has set himself is the more 
difficult because of the contemporaneity of the subject, and the 
elusive quality of de la Mare’s genius. That elusiveness has 
stimulated the critic to a most intimate and minute analysis of 
the whole of the poet’s work, with a view to extracting, almost 
phrase by phrase in a connected scheme of presentation, the 


By Henry Charles Duffin, 


development of his personality as revealed in the verse. The 

method is scientific enough in that aspect, for it consists of 4 
net le a , a 

patient collection of evidence, the poet’s own words; the con- 


trasting of their whole significance by exegesis ; and a summing up 
But there is more than method in this essay. The critic begins with 
admission of adulation, and he proposes to justify it. His success 
in doing so is not due to the labour of exposition, but to this initial 
faith that illuminates the book throughout. It is a book on fire 
with sensibility, and it calls for much imaginative response from 
the reader. Apocalyptic statements, such as, “ Lyric poetry is the 
voice of God,” have to be accepted and paused ‘over, while their 
full significance is used by the reader to build up the critique in 
his own mind. What is remarkable is that the building is firth 
when the process comes to an end. Method and inspiration are 
found to be fully welded. The result is an outstanding piece of 
creative criticism. 

Where does it place de la Mare as a poet? Where, surely, the 
long-savouring reader knows him to be—among the immortals, those 
poets who, by the miracle of personality, put their idiomatic stamp 
on every phrase they write, whether important or trivial. Mf. 
Duffin shows several aspects of his work ; first, the poetry of reality, 
then the poetry of truth; the two kinds being discreetly defined 
largely by example rather than by philosophic argument. The main 
body of the work falls into the former kind, the poetry of reality, 
and the task has been to show exactly what de la Mare’s inter- 
pretation of reality has been. It has involved a dualism. Man and 
nature, as seen in the bulk of de la Mare’s poetry, are at loggerheads, 
in spite of the excess of love “for all things lovely.” Mr. Duffin’s 
definition of this terrible division (for is not all dualism terrible ?) 
shows it to be one of passive threat rather than drama. “ Perhaps 
the apparent hostility of nature is merely indifference: one feels it 
in the cold immensity of space, it is symbolised in the insect that 
crosses an arterial road unaware of any change that has come about 








since its progenitors crawled over the rocks of the pliocene. But, 
antagonism or unconcern, the indisputable fact is the gulf of differ- 
ence, a difference so complete as to produce in the imaginative mind 


an assured sense of magic in all the doings of nature.” 

What de la Mare has done is to spend his life in a highly nervous 
and intense wooing of this indifference, probing into the silence 
of it, calling upon it to speak, to act, to make some sort of response 
to the craving of man. And in the end he has had to turn in upon 
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himself for the answer, to make some chemistry of thought and 
emotion that shall prevent déspair and destruction of self. The 
result has been his later poetry, the poetry of truth, as Mr. Duffin 
calls it, notably presented in the last two books The Burning Glass 
and The Traveller, which in temper one may well compare with 
Yeats’s later poems. With de la Mare the literary grace has not 
been abandoned. A personal serenity (one might call it a native 
sense of peace and modest thankfulness) has prevented him from 
the angry stripping away of all the beauty he had formerly worn. 
De la Mare remains as he has always been, a goldsmith in words, 
and all that he does in his later, tragic work, is to wear those words 
with a difference. 

The poet of dream, of lunar experiences, of childhood—these are 
aspects of de la Mare which Mr. Duffin fully explores, relating them 
all to each other and to the pursuit of the quest which began with 
de la Mare’s first book in 1902 and which is still going on in The 
Traveller, his last. It is a tremendous quixotry, because of the 
gesture with which it is followed, and the amazing scenery through 
which it passes. This poet’s eye, microscopic and thus sometimes 
terrifying, has dissected a whole universe, and his inquisite findings 
are to be found in his poems; the more strange the more one 
ponders them. Mr. Duffin’s book is valuable because it points out 
how strange are these observations of a lifetime, and to what con- 
clusions they lead. RIcHARD CHURCH. 


A Fighter’s Reminiscences 


An Outspoken Soldier : His Views and Memoirs. By Licut-General 
Sir Giffard Martel. (Sifton Praed. 21s.) 
GENERAL Marret has been associated with tank warfare since its 
inception in 1916. “Q,” as he was always affectionately known in 
the Army, has conducted a campaign throughout his career for the 
retention by this country of the lead in armoured warfare which it 
gained in the First World War. His book, if somewhat formless, is 
stimulating and entertaining. It is also deliberately provocative 
because he feels that there “is no other way of stimulating the kind 
of thought that leads to progress.” Chapters of personal reminiscence 
are interwoven with others, not less interesting, about the raising 
and expansion of our armoured forces. Historical matter is inter- 
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spersed with the author’s pungent comments on a variety of topics 
of general interest. F : 

While he commanded the Royal Armoured Corps General Martel 
differed from Field-Marshal Montgomery about a tactical question 
of great importance. General Martel considered that the Army 
needed two main types of tank—a powerful infantry tank to blow 
the enemy’s h¢gvy tanks off the battle-field, and a cruiser tank for 
the general mobile work of an armoured division. Field-Marshal 
Montgomery decided that one tank of the Sherman type would suir 
him for both purposes, and the C.I1.G.S. endorsed his decision. 
General Martel contends that this policy resulted in heavy and 
unnecessary lgss to our armoured forces in North Africa and 
Normandy, and that it caused “a serious delay in the course of the 
war.” A feeling of soreness on this account may have induced 
General Martel to relate a story about an inspection by Field- 
Marshal Montgomery of the Guards Armoured Division which some 
readers will regret as being too acid. General Martel’s views on the 
tactical dispute carry very great weight, and when the official war 
history appears it will be interesting to see how the question js 
handled and to what extent the decision of Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery and the War Office was influenced by production difficulties, 

In Russia General Martel was at first highly successful in his 
mission. His toughness was appreciated by his hosts, and he re- 
tells his story of the Russian Affiy Commander who firmly refused 
to allow him to see on a map the Russian dispositions along the 
Upper Donetz front. Instead of making some polite remark about 
the need for secrecy, General Martel exploded. He told the Russian 
Commander that his action was a piece of tomfoolery, and he added 
that he had never been so insulted in his life. These tactics 
were so successful that he was shown everything, and he secured 
an order from the Army Commander to the Corps and Divisional 
Commanders along his front that they, too, were to show him what- 
ever he wished to see. He found that the question of prestige is of 
supreme importance in Russia. Once his own prestige was com- 
promised by factors outside his control his work was made impossible 
The Communist Party maintains its rule chiefly through force and 
terror, but there are limits to the efficacy of these sanctions. The 
Party is always to some extent dependent upon a willing acceptance 
of its rule by the mass of the people. If it once lost its prestige, 
the relatively small body of Communists (some three per cent. of the 
nation) might find itself unable to control the Soviet Union even 
with the aid of the secret police. That is why the Russians were 
prepared to accept major military risks rather than suffer the loss 
of political prestige. They refused, for example, the offer of Allied 
air assistance at a critical period in the Caucasus 

General Martel has many good stories to tell, not only about the 
Russians, but about sport and games of all kinds in different parts 
of the world, and about events in which he has played a distinguished 
part. For many years he won the Inter-Services welter-weight box- 
ing championship, and he does not pull his punches. He expresses 
a number of controversial views. He is opposed, for example, to the 
present conscription policy. He would like to see Germans and 
displaced persons enlisted as mercenaries in the Regular Army. He 
considers that cricket, as it is played today, has ceased to quality 
as a national game. From this invigorating, thoughtful and enter- 
taining book a clear picture of a tough and forthright soldier emerg¢s. 
The style is attractive, and the book should command many readers. 

Puitie MaGNuvs. 








Greek Coins 


Masterpieces of Greek Coinage. By Charles Seltman. (Bruno 
Cassirer. 21s.) 

Mr. SELTMAN, who is one of the outstanding experts in this country 
on ancient numismatics, has here provided an attractive introduction 
to the study of Greek coins for the general reader. It has many 
points for commendation. The idea of showing each coin both in 
its natural size and in enlargement is new and excellent; so, at 
least to the general reader, is the important emphasis on the relatively 
superior status of the “celator” (engraver) over the sculptor in the 
round, The artistic and technical comments on the work of the 
engravers are original, loving and vivid. The photographs, as always 
in Mr, Seltmagn’s works, are admirable. It is only a pity that the 
book leaves the general reader, for whom it is plainly intended, 
asking so mafiy unanswered questions. 

There are, for instance, comparisons made with works of art ia 
other media which are not illustrated, nor are sufficient references 
given to enable the general reader to find them for himself ; such 
ure the vase-paintings of the so-called Meidias painter and “4 
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publication. His judgment is clearly shared by the 
first of the reviewers: The Manchester Guardian 
writes, “The qualities which strike one above all 
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every section.” The letters present Mrs. Pearsall 
Smith’s life in all its phases from that of “ the little 
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Quaker meetings,” of the world-famous preacher, 
of the shrewd observer in middle age, to that of the 
Grandmother, clambering over haystacks for the 
enjoyment of her young, all the time offering her 
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is much richness of life,” says the Guardian, “in 
these letters and much wisdom.” Robert Gathorne- 
Hardy contributes a memoir. 106 net 
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splendid silver bowl in New York,” dated but not otherwise par- 
ticularised. There are smaller difficulties such as the absence of 
any indication that the Greek letter H had two quite different values 
at different times, both of which are illustrated without discrimina- 
tion. The technical explanations are sometimes incomplete or 
inconclusive. For instance, an interesting discussion on the possi- 
bility that the Greek engravers had a magnifying device is supported 
by a quotation from Aristophanes which refers (though this is not 
explained) only to a burning-glass ; but a burning-glass obviously 
would not need the same degree of accuracy as a magnifying lens. 
It would be useful, again, to have some account of the disinclination 
of the Greeks, for all their love of symmetry and accuracy, to make 
their coins perfectly circular ; the fact that they used no “collar” 
in stamping them is merely mentioned without comment. 

This last point may find its explanation in some idiosyncrasy of 
the Greek character, which it was none of Mr. Seltman’s business 
to explore. But on another of their habits in coin-making, whose 
explanation is equally inscrutable on the surface, Mr. Seltman seems 
to be somewhat misleading. When the Greeks who issued a coin 
put a name in full on it, which was far from the general rule, the 
name they gave was not that of the city but that of the citizens ; 
the coin was “of the Syracusans,” not of Syracuse. But more than 
once Mr. Seltman implies the contrary; for instance, “ Alnton ; 
these are the letters of the city’s name,” although the letters in fact 
represent not Aenus but the Aenians. In another edition it would 





be satisfactory to have these slips corrected, coupled with some 
explanation of this interesting habit of the Greeks. At the same time 


Mr. Seltman might eliminate what seems to be his only misprint in 
Greek typography, a capital gamma for pi on p. 35 


C. M. WoopHouse. 


Painter, Bohemian and Wit 


James Pryde. By Derek Hudson. (Constable. 21s.) 

Wuen Mr. Derek Hudson contends that Pryde was the only 
twentieth-century painter who could have held his own in the com- 
pany of Turner, he lays himself wide open to a charge of gross 
favouritism, while giving proof that he possesses the ability to admire 











| 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF DANIEL 
LINDLEY 1801-80 
By EDWIN W. SMITH, D.D. 
The Story of one of the first American Missionaries in South 
Africa is here placed in the context of the most romantic period 
of that country’s history. 21s. net 
' 


FAMILY CIRCLE 
By MALDWYN EDWARDS, M.A. Ph.D. 


A Study of the Epworth Household in relation to John and 
Charles Wesley. 12s. 6d. net 


PETER LEE 
With a Foreword by The Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee, 
CC. PAC, BT. 
By JACK LAWSON, M.P. 
Why Peter Lee? Lots of people in Britain are asking why the 
New Town to be built in the north-east should be given that | 
name. The answer will be found in this Life of Peter Lee. | 
| 
' 





8s. 6d. net 


SCHOOL STRESSES 


The Grammar School of Today and Tomorrow | 
By JOHN W. SKINNER, M.A. Ph.D. 
| 

| 

! 


This book gives a candid re-assessment of the English Grammar 
School as it has developed during recent years. 6s. net 


The Epworth Press, 25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1. 
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generously, which is the most desirable qualification that an artist’; 
biographer can have. His first and perhaps best reason for admiring 
Pryde arose some twenty years ago when, as a schoolboy, he was told 
by his father that an elderly gentleman seen drinking assiduously 
at the bar of the Savage Club was “ the greatest painter of our time” 
Since then he has found for himself many other good reasons ; and 
he sets them forth very persuasively in this brief well-written book. 

James Pryde was seventy-four when he died. Except for a couple 
of short and unsuccessful spells on the stage, painting was his excly- 
sive profession. Yet his pictures in oil, which were mostly of modest 
dimensions, probably did not number more than a hundred and fifty. 
Many of them can no longer be traced. His water-colours and 
drawings are subsidiary in both quality and quantity. Collaborating 
with his brother-in-law, William Nicholson, he produced about 
fifteen of the justly famous Beggarstaff posters. Several of these 
were never printed, and some are now known only by report. From 
such scanty materials was built up his reputation as one of the most 
significant British artists of his time. 

Though Mr. Hudson almost persuades us that this reputation js 
unassailable, doubt keeps breaking in. Pryde’s compositions ar: 
always ingenious. His pigment has generally that rare merit which 
painters call “ quality.” He knew well how to infuse his mysterious 
pictorial themes with potent, if indefinable, dramatic import. H 
fills, with magisterial dignity, a place peculiarly his own in 
procession of British artists, with Hogarth and Rowlandson am 
his forerunners and Gordon Craig and Lovat Fraser ar 
followers. But he is not so original an artist as his warmest admire: 
imagine. Those lofty Palladian arches, festooned with old ropes and 
swags of ragged washing, those groups of elongated pin-headed 
conspirators huddled in shadow, those vast four-poster beds tufted 
with ostrich plumes, hark back insistently to earlier inventions by 
Guardi, Piranesi and William Kent. It may well be that Pryde 
deserves no better title than that of “ Mannerist.” 

Activity is a symptom of genius ; and Pryde was an idler. There 
is too much repetition in his too few pictures. He delighted over- 











much to exploit his social charm in the pubs of Fleet Street, to the 
detriment of his work. He may have won material success too easily 
and quickly. In his early forties he could make £3,000 in one year 
by the sale of four pictures to a single patron. Mr. Hudson heads 
one of his chapters: “ A Great Bohemian.” It might more appropri- 
ately have been headed: “A Lamentable Waster,” for by sloth and 
drink Pryde dissipated his fine gifts, alienated a loyal wife and 
descended at last to exist on charity during his latter years with 
clouded mind in a hospital ward. In his heyday he must have beer 
a singularly attractive companion, intelligent, tolerant and witty. The 
friends whom Mr. Hudson has called together to give testimony on 
his behalf constitute a remarkably distinguished and diverse group, 
comprising Sir Max Beerbohm, Mr. Augustus John, Mr. Gordon 
Craig, Mr. W. O. Hutchison, Mr. James Gunn, Sir Gerald Kelly and 
Sir Charles Cochran, who all regarded him with lasting affection 
and frequent admiration. 

It is unlikely that another book will,ever be written about Pryde. 
His memory does not merit anything to supplement this scholarly 
tribute to him as man and as artist; thowgh it is to be hoped that, 
in any subsequent edition which may be called for, Mr. Hudson 
will find it possible to add to its forty-five good illustrations. 

THOMAS BODKIN 








Approaching the Novel 


Reading a Novel. By Walter Allen. 
Storm and Echo. By Frederic Prokosch. (Faber. 10s. 6d.) 

The Arabian Bird. By Constantine FitzGibbon. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 
Family Trouble. By William McFee. (Faber. 10s. 6d. 
Little Boy Lost. By Marghanita Laski. (Cresset Press. 9s. 6 


Phoenix House. 5s.) 


“You are now approaching Oxford University,” the guide told the 


1 of foreign visitors as they drove over Magdalen Bridze 








coachfu 
When he had shown them colleges, chapels, libraries and museur 
“But where is the University?” mystified member of the 
asked. In time it was borne in on him that the University was 
atom that refuses to be isolated from its manifestations 


immanent spirit rather than a stone or red-brick structure. S 











is with the novel of this or any age. We cannot read, displa 
trap between cloth covers the archetypal novel. It exists in va 
only There may be a novel which is outstanding, “ startlingly 
original,” the st compelling work of fiction of the vear or era 
If this marvel has being, outside the publisher’s blurb, it is an 
oddity and not the novel. This latter invisible concept haunts 
diffusedly amongst the piles of fiction destined to stimulate, not 
drug the mind and to be readable on a moderately high plane. S 
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NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 





THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH SOCIETY 
» SHORT ECONOMIC HISTORY E, Lipson 
A history of the English people in the field 
of economic enterprise, from early umes to 
the present, brilliantly written for the general 
reader by the author of the standard Economic 
History of England (three vols., 10th edition). 
October. 21s, net 


THE TWO CONSTITUTIONS 
HAROLD STANNARD 
“A well-informed study of the British and 
American constitutions, of their common 
background and of their sharp divergencies.” 
—FINANCIAL TIMES. 12s. 6d. net 


THE GOLDEN LAND 
A BACKGROUND ‘TO SOUTH AFRICA 
The author of Here Are South Africans 
writes with authority and understanding of 
the Union’s scenery, its vast game reserves, 
and of lite in the towns and native territories. 
With 35 photographs. October. 12s. 6d. net 


THE AFRICA OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
C. R. Joy and MELVIN ARNOLD 


A memorable record, in vivid photographs 
and equally descriptive text, of Dr. Schweit- 
zer’s famous forest hospital at Lambaréné, 
its Organisation, the patients and the workers. 
With a chapter by Schweitzer himself on 
“our task in colonial Africa.” 

With 148 photographs. November. 


THE MAKING AND MEANING OF WORDS 
A COMPANION TO THE DICTIONARY G. H. VALLINS 
A simple introduction, by way of examples 
and the statement of general principles, to 
the historical development of the English 
language, by the author of Words im the 
Making and part author of An ABC of 
English Usage. Ready. 8s. 6d. net 


BOOTED AND SPURRED 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF RIDING 
Peter Biegel’s drawings add charm and dis- 
tinction to this anthology which covers two 
thousand years and every aspect of the 
science and art of horsemanship. 
With 48 drawings. October. 21s. net 


A FISHERMAN’S TESTAMENT 
BERNARD VENABLES 


A handsome book by a first-rate black-and- 
white artist who is no less skilled an angler 
and writer about the sport. With charm and 
reality he conveys the peculiar fascination of 
fishing and the philosophy which underlies it. 
With 39 drawings. October. 16s. net 


JULIAN MOcKFORD 


15s. net 


PETER BIEGEL 





Adam & Charles Black 
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From our Autumn List we have selected four im- 
portant titles of interest to the discerning reader 


PICASSO: An Intimate Portrait 
by Jaime Sabartés 


author has been Picasso's life-long friend and 


As the 
secretary, he has a unique knowledge ef his subject. In this 
unusual and fascinating book he relates what he knows of 
Picasso's life, partly from what Pieasso has told bim and 
partly from what he has observed and learnt from their close 
Written 


adulation, it’ presents a unique close-up of the great artist, 


contact. with reverence but without 


frequently in his own words. These revealing personal 


| reminiscences of the most discussed figure in contemporary 


Frontispiece and 9 Pteasso 


12/6 


art are of outstanding interest. 


** portraits,” one hitherto unpublished. 





THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS 


edited by J. A. UO Brien 


Evelyn Waugh, Frances Parkinson Keyes, Douglas Hyde 
(former assistant editor of the Daily Worker), Clare Boothe 
Luce and Sheila Kaye-Smith are among the fifteen con- 
tributers to this remarkable symposium, in which they tell 
in their own words why they were converted to Catholicism. 
This book emphasizes a trend in contemporary religious 


It carries the imprimatur of the Catholic Church. 


10/6 


thought. 





This is by its very nature the most 
theatrical histories which the author is writing for us. 
Drury Lane and Haymarket, the first two in the series, have 
won the very highest acclaim. 
* When all the volumes are written, we shall have a theatrical 
conspectus that will not easily, if ever, be surpassed.” No 
lover of the theatre can afford to miss this magnificent new 
volume, a rich and rewarding contribution to the literature 


of the British stage. 


GAIETY: Theatre of Enchantment 
by W. Macqueen- Pope 


“ 


glamorous ” of all the 


As one reviewer wrote: 


Profusely illustrated. 


20/- 


530 pages. 





SINTY YEARS OF FLEET STREET 
by Hamilton Fyfe 


This is the inside story of British journalism and the men 
The 


author, as editor and war correspondent, has been connected 


who have controlled it during the last six decades. 


with Fleet Street for most of its modern life, and there is 
very little of interest about the British Press unknown to him. 
This richly anecdoted and incisive commentary will appeal 
Illustrated. 


10/6 


to the general reader as much as the journalist. 


W.H. ALLER __" 
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novels are many, but they are not, or not yet, mass produced. Each 
comes from a separate, individual mind, and is designed to reach 
what we must sum up as the same mind—the mind of the reader. 

This “same” may provoke denials. Obviously readers differ in 
personal taste, apart from critical faculty. But novelists necessarily 
speak to those qualities common to attentive readers, not to their 
perverse and personal prejudices. For the reader has obligations 
also. The novel may plunge straight into his innermost conscious- 
ness, but for the most part he must go to meet it. Doesn’t he 
instinctively do this, by natural curiosity, “ suspension of disbeliet,” 
the unquenchable desire to be diverted? Mr. Walter Allen’s 
answer is contained in his lucid and helpful essay, written modestly 
to guide unpretending readers in their approach to those variants 
of the novel-form that they tackle. First he instructs his pupils in 
humility—an ambiguous term until corrected by his second require- 
ment—discrimination and a critical view. Humility implies that 
freedom from prejudice already referred to; the term ™“ open- 
mindedness ” would serve as well. One might add, wakefulness. 

For the reader needs to be alert to what the novelist is getting at 
before determining whether he has got it. What qualities procure 
success, and why? For illustration Mr. Allen examines six 
examples of the tried and tested; here we pick more at 
random from the weekly ration. Take, then, Mr. Prokosch. This 
poet—is it right or wrong to be impelled into noticing that a 
novelist is a poet ?—describes with a blazing, ghoulish emphasis the 
fearsome journey of four white men in the African jungle to reach 
a mountain, seek a man, pursue their own concepts or illusions 
darkly and stammeringly defined by them. The twisted tenseness, 
sinister expectation, horror that flaps our across “ golden anarchy ” 
leaving its wrack behind—all these should have us cowed in admiring 
awe. We can only be lacking in proper humility if instead of the 
intended lineaments we see naughtily a feathered aboriginal beckon- 
ing us in to the most stupendous jungle-show ever staged in a 
fair-tent. It is unfair to Mr. Prokosch who has impelling, sword-like 
and poetic passages ; but he fails to subordinate all that richness to 
an emergent curve and structure. 

This question of shaping a story, no less than of the story that is 
shaping, can be studied again in The Arabian Bird. We should not, 





Book Society Alternative Choice 


A VICTORIAN ROMANTIC 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti 





Oswald Doughty 


Professor Doughty has not only written the most important 
book yet to appear on Rossetti and his circle, but has also 
) brilliantly portrayed the Mid-Victorian artistic and literary 
world, 
* Not one of its 700 pages is superfluous” 

Daniel George (Bookman) 


Ready next Thursday 25s. 


Illustrated 


THE WEBBS & THEIR WORK 


Edited by Margaret Cole 





“An important contribution ” with “a permanent place ~ is 
Mrs. Mary Stock’s view, in the Vanchester Guardian, ot this 
study ol the unique Webb partnership The contributors, 
including Bernard Shaw, Lord Beveridge, 
MacCarthy, Leonard Woolf and other “ Webbians,” cover 
every important aspect of their work and lives. 

“ Immensely interesting reading” J. B. Atkins (Spectator) 


Illustrated 15s. 


LANDFALLS & FAREWELL 


Henry Baerlein 


Desmond 


Mr. Baerlein’s new travel hook about the little-known 
Danish island will particularly appeal to O« andinavian 
holiday-makers, past and tuture. 


IMustrated 15s. 


FREDERICK MULLER 
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Mr. Allen wisely counsels, reject a novel because its characters are 
distasteful ; but should we accept the old, worn scenes, the tired 
situations, the passion parades that will die out with the hang. 
over 2? What, in fact, is Mr. FitzGibbon’s bleak comedy about ? 
The young wife of an elderly professor who half-heartedly prefers 
her step-son, and the previous amours of these three to point the 
design. But the design is everything here, the myth subordinate 
Mr. FitzGibbon has, with a remarkable sureness, cut his time-line 
into pieces, shuffled, caressed and placed them where his meditationg 
led him, with the result that we move back and forth and sideways, 
into memory, contiguity or anticipation, and so smoothly that without 
any code of dots and blanks and dashes the transition is made and 
the compressed time-pieces, twisting the emotional strands to taut- 
ness, push on with an added urgency to the climax. If this is trickery 
it is clearly permissible. It is even permissible to Mr. McFee, on a 
take-it-or-leave-it basis, to tell a story by the longest possible method 
of indirect reporting with excursions into garrulous comedy old 
and mild. Unravelling the slack gossip of Family Trouble one recalls, 
as a curiosity, that the author’s first novel was praised for its Con- 
radian spirit ; of that proud comparison little remains but an oblique 
narrator and a whiff of brine. 

All these considerations relate closely to what Mr. Allen, following 
a too-fungusy tradition, calls style. Style may refer to the mad- 
hatter’s topper, to a bowler’s action, or, at some peril, to an author’s 
manner of writing. The feature Mr. Allen denotes is rather 
individuality, flavour, idiom, mental colouring—in fine, the sum of 
a writer’s consciousness involving the entire undissected work of 
art. A Hopkins fan might call it inscape. It places Miss Laski as an 
easy first among these specimens. Little Boy Lost has a simplicity 
like that of the Blake poem—less naive than ultimate. The matter is 
sparse. A father goes hunting in post-war France for his lost son, 
seen only as a newly-born in war-time ; he jibs at deciding whether 
the pathetic, starved and stunted boy he finds belongs to him. The 
setting is familiar, almost common ground, and yet the tale is strange 
with wonder, charged with a whispered intensity of fair and foul. 
This father, Hilary, is not the hollow symbol he might well have 
been ; his reactions, as he idles away the days of vacillation in a 
tattered, dismal French provincial town, are inconsistent, credible, 
exasperatingly human and perverse. Character, action and atmos. 
phere are as one here. SYLVA Norman 


. 
English Odyssey 
# -” 
Time of Hope. By C. P. Snow. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
OF the imposing edifice of some ten or more novels designed to cover 
every field and aspect of contemporary English life, Time of Hope 
is the keystone, being the hitherto reticent narrator’s confessed auto- 
biography. Of the ten or more novels, three are now in print ; two 
are in manuscript, biding their season; five others—or more—are 
queuing up for the author’s imminent attention. 

The narrator, Lewis Eliot (the author’s alter ego), is here trans- 
formed into a field of battle charged across by all the violent emotions 
of unrequited love, while gently incommoded by the unobtrusive 
love of another girl who, though herself provided with a frame of 
reference for understanding unrequited love, considers his own a3 
ill-placed. By environment, the force and range of his ambitions 
which carry him far afield from the provincial town where he was 
born, in circumstances that might at first have seemed restrictive 
but, for a boy of his natural endowments, have proved in fact expan- 
sive, Eliot, as he bores his way through adversity, is nothing less thaa 
a cross-section of the English social complex. The author’s insight, 
shrewd and delicate, working as it does in the human medium of 
pathos, is the true comedic delineation of character, thus sharply 
thrown in relief. 

It is small wonder that a naturally fertile soil, when deftly tilled, 
should have yielded so rich a harvest. There is the mild, feckless, 
disregarded father who comes home under a cloud of disgrace 
attending his impending bankruptcy, pushing up his big, reddish, 
drooping moustache before taking his first sip of tea, later venturing 
a piece of doubtful practical advice to his boy, who has come in 
a small legacy: “ Sew five of your pound notes into the seat of your 
trousers . . . you'll thank me for the idea, you mark my words.” 
Wells has not drawn a truer portrait. There is the pampered Vicar 
with the modulated, carefully fatigued voice still holding the remaits 
of a northern dialect, in which he questions crucially if indirectly 
other men, likewise trying to disguise their origins. There is me 
amazing Getliffe, whose chambers Lewis Eliot enters in London 

His two main attachments are his mother, the fount, and th 
he loves, the bane of his ambitions. The pathos is deepest when the 


mother, having identified her own future with that of her promising 
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boy’s, is told by the doctor that she will not live and sends for Lewis, of the enlightened.” And so we have a chapter on agriculture and 
whom she greets with a phrase she has prepared: “When it’s our other popular occupations, based on the report of the late Mr, 
time it’s our time”; and he wants but cannot break his reserve  Stylianos Vios, an enthusiast whose name figures a number of times 
because his nature cannot at once—this is the theme of the book in the book, as well as chapters on calendar customs, folk medicine, 
ceceive and give love. The hard road to the Bar is dogged by the &&« , and what really amounts to an anthology of verses and stories, 
tragedy of winning eventually, together with his cases, the great love There emerges from this fascinating work Something more than a 
of his life—a deracinated beauty who, exasperating enough without mere cross-section of Chian ways and Chian traditions ; there 
it, adds total sexual frigidity to her already formidable lack of matri- emerges a lost mode of life, a lost mode of thought, which was onge 
monial talents. And so, painfully, he loves, hates and still must love — the possession not of one small island but of a whole civilisation, 
her: the apotheosis of an autobiographical novel richly rewarding in It had its roots deep in religion, deep in the past, deep in human 
itself. . nature. It ran in an uninterrupted stream from Homer to almost 
Self-contained as are the novels which are to comprise this vast our own time, based on man’s conception of himself and of the 
Odvssey of English life, each is like a translucent slide, superimposed eternal values. It liked ritual ; the ritual for example of courtship, 
and deepening the tincture of the others, irrespective of the order where the suitor and his friends serenade the maiden, and as he 
in which they are read. In a general argument about a fancied takes his leave of her he sings, “I give you good-night my thick- 
change of profession, the narrator declares himself as willing to =. growing laurel ; my feet go forth but my mind stays behind.” I 
exchange the Bar for creative literature. This, distilled from his own liked to associate life with poetry and poetry with life, delighting 
experiences, is what we have before us: a contribution to English in complimentary verses ; exhorting the bridegroom * not to wither 
WiLtiAM GERHARDI. the sweet stock we have given him” and reminding the bride, “] 
have been all round the world, east and west ; but I have not found 
The Folk Lore of Chios a cypress like the bridegroom’s body.” Its traditions were rooted 
deep in human nature and human experience. So-called scientific 
humanism tends to negate such values or to regard them as merely 
sentimental. It leaves us in a monistic universe in which only the 
electron appears to have ultimate validity. We patronise the ages 
of folk lore, but a day may come when we shall see the Chians who 
practised these customs, with all their wealth of poetic implication, 
as civilised and ourselves as barbarians. Monk GIspon. 


letters not easily ignored or belittled 


A Lost Mode of Life. By Philip D’Argenti and H. J. Rose (Cambridge 

University Press. 2 Vols. £7 7s.) . 
Cutos, the authors of this work tell us, never produced a writer of 
the first rank, unless of course we should concede its claim to be the 
birthplace of Homer. By the Middle Ages, and thanks chiefly to 
punning etymologies, many of the numerous ruins in the island 
were connected with his name, and we have the story of the pine- 


cone which fell on his nose causing him to ask, “Do you also Children’s Books 


persecute me ?”, as well as place names like Kolosyrtes (place of 


sliding on one’s behind) where he once slipped and fell But if the ‘Tywere have been complaints lately from critics and publishers that 
island has failed to produce great literature, nevertheless these tWO children’s books do not get proper reviews ; that if they are mentioned 
volumes will counteract any disposition to be prejudiced against It. at all no aesthetic standards are applied to them. The reviewer of 


They must represent vears of patient research and compilation on the children’s books, however, is in a quandary. What standard is he t 
part of two scholars, and they are a storehouse not merely Of adopt—the adult’s or the child’s ? A. A. Milne recently confessed 
information but of literary delight and entertainment We are that he did not really enjoy Alice until he was grown up. Com 
reminded that “the dav has long passed when folk-! re consisted versely there are books such as Enid Blyton’s which seem jejung 
of ‘ popular superstitutions’ set forth as curiosities for the amusement — tq the adult reader and have little literary value and yet art 
intensely enjoyed by children because every word is comprehensible. 

The child-book reviewer is sometimes faced with a good book that 
children will not like or a poor book that children will like. This 
occurs as much with illustrations as with text. What is he to do? 
The problem is posed to a certain extent by the Orlando books, 


of which a new one, Orlando Keeps a Dog by Kathleen Hale 
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JOSEPH TAGGART (Svar). “Uniting literary greece than text and bright colours. But a great deal of the delicious humour 
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» vNereEnc 


; ; of both text and pictures can only be appreciated by a grown-up— 
PROPFSSOR ALLAN NEVINS Illustrated, 18s 2 : : 


the statement, for example, that “all the best dogs in Paris are called 
*Beel,’ which is French for Bill,” or the sparrows in the station 
' 


Til S] ILW EF] L P APERS picture weighing themselves and recording less than nothing, or the 


“swim suit” adapted to cats. It seems, however, by their popularity 























GENERAL JOSEPH W. STILWELL that these charming fantasies have enough to attract children too; 

5 5 Canes that their gay animals perform antics that the voung like as well. 
- | _ Edited | Animal fantasy appears again in Mossy Green Theatre, by Mary 
; otAscaer Dunn (Harrap. 8s. 6d.), a story which would be suitable for a five- 
“aang 1. year-old onward. The shape of the story closely follows Alice, for 
uld sleeps in the wood and wakes to find her parents and to find 
the story a dream. The events, however, are orderly and without 
HaMl GROL \D satire. The child has made a tiny theatre in the wood and shrinks ” 
size so that she can enter it—though sizes are vague, for a car made 

DOUGLAS GOLDRING of a chestnut holds a weasel and frog. She helps to produce at 
"s ‘Rural Rides.” ”— inima!l pantomime, finding a leading lady in a humble harvest mous 

i ‘There ts a background of woodland flowers, and the story e 

a fair and “a thousand twinkling, sparkling lights of all colours,” 

os Ourstanding in fantasy is another Dolittle book—Doctor Doli 
| md the Secret Lake (Cape. 9s.). Mr. Lofting has something which 
| il \l \\ (O\G0 few writers for children have today—an uprush of inventiveness, a 
richness of incident of its own new kind. Here Dr. Dolittle goes 
rOM MARVEL » Africa and by a remote lake hears the story of the Flood from 
| ") Mudface, the ancient turtle who is as tall as a palm-tree. It is 4 
* | tory taking half the book, and includes the Ark (an unpleasant 
. | place), the rising of the Atlantic Ocean and the discovery of 
— map — America. “The book is long and the earlier chapters in England \ 
VJ {( DO \ {/ Dp 1 little profuse, but once Africa is reached “in the slanting light of the 
; A “ - evening sun” and King Koko and then the crocodiles appear to help 
& Co. (Publishers), Lid on the search, the story flows from one vast and humorous event 
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Domestic fiction continues, the writing often able but the pattern 
stereotyped. There is generally a holiday. The children stumble 
on a mystery, and, being much cleverer than the villains, unmask 
them, so winning some reward which they use for a charitable 
purpose. The villains are sometimes pathetic, and the children 
often help them, too, in the end, terror thereby being very rightly 
excluded. A good book of this kind is Detectives in the Hills, by 
Jean Henson (Faber. 8s. 6d.). This is told in a pleasant lively way 
with natural conversation, and, beside the inevitable gang (here black 
marketeers) and the other familiar theme of the discovery of a lost 
relative, has a realistic snow-storm in Derbyshire with a family 
marooned in a farmhouse. Mrs. Henson knows how to work up 
her excitement, and ends with a chase in the dark on Hampstead 
Heath. No Other Children by Margaret Lovett (Faber. 8s. 6d.), on 
the same pattern, has, if examined, a preposterous plot—a mystic 
doing nothing all day but contemplate, so that his house gets into 
disorder and he accumulates too many miik-bottles, the inevitable 
well-intentioned children on holiday deciding to clear up for him, 
and the discovery of the machinations of the nephew of the spinsters 
next door, a weak-kneed villain, however, who does little but pretend 
to be a statue, dress up as a flag-seller and look, on the flimsiest 
of pretexts, for a treasure he does not find. (Actually he finishes at 
the B.B.C., and the children find £224 in a mattress, which they use 
to help to pay off the mystic bankrupt’s debts.) Told brightly, 
however, this extraordinary story is readable, and it has a strong 
moral tinge 

Historical books are also coming out in numbers, some unlearned 
with the merest farrago of period rags and tags but some deep and 
charmingly in their period. The Great House, written and illustrated 
by Cynthia Harnett (Methuen. 8s. 6d.), is one of the careful ones— 
indeed so careful that she adds a postscript drawing attention to 
her drawings of furniture and costumes. The story, of 1690, is slight 

children planning a great house in rivalry to their architect father 

but so much of the William and Mary world is given, a journey 
from London to Henley by water and road, the look of London and 
life in a village, that the thinness of plot is hardly felt. 

The Forest and the Kingdom, by Meriol Trevor (Faber. 8s. 6d.), 
reads like history but is a fantasy. The time is about a century 
ago ; and the place Insula, a Ruritanian island occupying much the 
same position as England occupies but in the Northern Hemisphere 
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of a different world. (According to modern fashions a map of the 
new world is supplied at the beginning, though most of its territori 

are not mentioned at all.) Insula, like Britain, has great indumaahie 
centres and canals and forests and fields ; but it is suffering ¢ : 
revolution, and the story concerns the wandering of a youne - a 
and his capture by various parties. Characters are well-draw Lue 


author knows the attractiveness of courage plus a sligh physical 
deformity though she perhaps overdoes this by making the prinee 
lame and the finest character a stammerer—and the countryside ; 

; cor “J » Cc ; . 
lovingly described, especially the water journeys, which have hints 


of Richard Jefferies. The book is reminiscent of another Victorian 


writer, George MacDonald, in its sense of moral purpose and mapic 
mixed. The story is charming on the whole, but too mu h alae 
tion is given—about great families, politics and geogray "s This 
may be all to the good when it is the real world that is being 


described, but here is concerns an imaginary place, so that _ 
information has no inherent use. : : ilies 

Two reprints which are excellent value for money are Robin Hood 
by Carola Oman and A Wonder Book by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(both in Dent’s Children’s Illustrated Classics. 7s. 6d.). Robin Ho. vd 
which Miss Oman sets in the days of Edward II, gives a liy sly 
picture of the period though she admits that Robin himself comnes 
be accepted as a historical character. Her tales, taken from the 
earliest printed collection of Robin Hood ballads, that of Jan y " 
Wynkyn, are full of colour, perhaps falling off a little at the end as 
one feels that Robin himself did, though it was a pleasant idea to 
take the story right down to the first printing of the tales 
Hawthorne’s “Gothic” adaptations of classical legends fresh 
and readable in spite of their century, with just that trace of solidity 
so often lacking today. Both books are illustrated by S. Van Abbé 
whose coloured plates, though in a somewhat past tradition, 
plenty of colour and detail and whose line work is even 
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Selected Reprints 


Messrs. HAMISH HAMILTON’s “ Novel Library” has lately bees 
giving me, and I hope many others, a great deal of pleasure. 1 

publishers have so far concentrated primarily on the classics 
Britain, France and Russia, but it is their intention that, as 
the series shall become “a representative collection of the world’ 
best To one like myself, $ neve 


been his strong point, the series is providing an enjoyable thoug! 


nor »! ” } 
noveis whose novel-readin 














belated education. I find that of the books already published I kne 
about half, having done my duty by authors such as Jane Auste 
Defoe, Dickens, Thackeray, Peacock and Stevenson ; but that of th 
six that have appeared most recently I had read only two, Sense and 
Sensibility and Balzac’s La Peau de Chagrin (anglicised as The Fata 
Skin I enjoyed re-reading Balzac’s romantic fan Cedar Paul 
translation ; it 1s an absorbing, compelling tale—though some t 
mythological aspects of it still puzzle me, and I ng 
that Raphael, his predicament, made singularly uni 
use of his magic skin 

Tolstoy’s short early novel, The Cossacks, translated by Vet 
Traill, pleased me (though it may be heresy to say so) n la 
anything else of his that I had read. A masterful simplicity of sty 
and dialogue sets off his brilliantly clear observation ( uC 
village and its flerce mountain background; the story has st 
unity and, best of all, a convincing ending; one feels tha h 


wealthy Olenin, amiable fellow as he is, had won the beautiful 












primitive na, it would have been an outrage to the proud 
spirit and Ities of the Caucasus. On the other | 1, Gogol 

Dead Souls, translated by George Reavey, after intere 1 oe 

time, ended by boring me exceedingly. Despite the misleadi: le 
the novel is humorous in intention ; and indeed there is a good dea 
of rich comedy in the character of the disreputable Chichikov ; bu 
the whole book of over 450 pages is based on a ile comic ide 





that might have made an amusing 
embroiders, develops and (to my mind 


Maupassant’s A Woman’s Life, translated by 


short story, an idea which Gogo 
works to death 


Antonia White, was 


his first novel, published when he was thirty-tw The brutall 
frank treatment of sex makes one wonder a little at the fuss w ive 
made about later novelists ; but, unlike some of them, Maupassant 
could see life as a whole, and it is in the interplay of relationship and 


character in the old Normandy home that the drama of Jeanne and 
her attractive, objectionable husband (James Mason, I suppose, in 4 
film version) finds its strength and conviction This is meaty stuff 
that makes Henry Miirger’s Vie de Bohéme seem, by contrast, a good 
deal more trivial and sentimental than it actually s. In fact Mirger’s 
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WILLIAM FAULKNER 
Intruder in the Dust 
Unquestionably this is Faulkner's greatest novel. 
‘Suspense, excitement, a disturbing emotional power’ 


EpMUND WILSON 
‘A triumphant work of art’ — Timer 9s. Od. 
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JACK R. CLEMO 
Confe ssion of a Rebel 


An arresting autobiography by the author of Wilding 
Graft. Recommended by the Book Soc iety. 10s. 6d. 


MARTHA ALBRAND 
After Midnight 


A new story of romance and intrigue by the author 


of Whispering Hill, ete. 8s. 6d. 


F. BENEDICT 
Almost Glory 


Passion, sympathy, an intensely exciting story —the 
qualities of this first novel reveal a remarkable talent. 
8s. 6d. 
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Our next publications will be 
I. A young man’s brilliant autobiography 


Alaric Jacob 
SCENES FROM A 
BOURGEOIS LIFE 


Chelsea in its heyday ; Margot Asquith at home ; in 
the Royal Train through Canada ; Roosevelt at his 
desk ; Moscow at war. This book is compact of wit, 
controversy and deep convictions. 15s. 












a A first novel from America which is a 
Book Society Recommendation 


Haakon Chevalier 
FOR US THE LIVING 


A novel that may be one of the Autumn’s surprises. 
Three trials for the same murder involve a fascinating 
galaxy of American characters. 12s. 6d. 


3. An author who needs no recommendation 


Walter Duranty 


STALIN AND CO. 


The Politburo and the men who run it. Factual, 
unbiassed, deeply informed. 
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Sir Charles Jeffries Julius E. Lips 

Ihe story of Britain’s Colonial Book Society Recommenda- 
Service as it is today by the tion. An acce t ¢ origin 
Deputy Under-Secretary of and developme ot the may 

State for the Colinies. Foére- features in modcrn on 
word by the Rt. Hon. Arthur by one of the world’s foremos 
Creech-Jones, M.P. Fully anthropologists. 

illustrated. 12s. Gd. net Fully illustrated. 21s, net 


ACK-ACK THE 26 LETTERS 
Sir Frederick Pile Oscar Ogg 


The chief of Britain’s wartime Most people have wondered 
Ack-Ack defences relates the at some time or another about 
story of his command and the letters of the alphabet and 
of the men and women, their origins. This work tells 
who served the guns, He also the fascinating story as shown 
describes his own n ilitary in many lands and centuries, 
career, Illustrated in two colours. 
Fully illustrated, 18s, net 7s. 6d. net 

—————— GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 

eau cae 182, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 


Religion and the Rise of 
Western Culture 


By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 12s. . net 


In this second series of Gifford Lectures, Christopher Dawson 
deals with the impact of Christianity on the barbarian world 
1 how this brings into existence a new civilization i 


anc 
contrast with other 


civilization permanently characterized, in 
world-cultures, by a restless striving for perfection, a constant 
dissatisfaction with its achievement. 

‘The greatest living authority on culture . . 


The Bishop of Chichester in the House of Lords 


The Drama of Atheist 
Humanism 


By HENRI DE LUBAC, S.J. 1Ss. net 


The first part of the book {is given to the movement ; 

the true God to a smaller-scale God, in Feuerbach (and 
Marx), in Comte, in Nietzsche, but with Kierkegaard already 
that was only fully to be heard in the 
m 


Waly fr om 


sounding the note 
twentieth century Then comes the return to the depths 
Dostoievsky, where every torturing question that atheism 
answers negatively is met with an unshrinking affirmative. 
These five men make the book 
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sketches have a genuine charm and humour, and in the episode of 
“Francine’s Muff” a genuine pathos. Mr. Michael Sadleir does 
well in his introduction to stress the advantages of Miirger’s simple, 
candid observation over the carefully pre-selected Bohemia of George 
du Maurier, and we should be grateful to Mr. Norman Cameron for 
giving us the best English translation of a book whose delicate 
qualities have been almost swamped by the success of Puccini’s opera. 

All these novels can be obtained in Messrs. Hamish Hamilton’s 
series for six shillings each. They are delightfully printed and 
bound ; but, as literary editors are now being exhorted to criticise 
the presentation of books, I should like to state my own strong 
preference for seeing the title and author’s name printed horizontally 
at the top of the spine. In these six books the lettering of names 
and titles runs vertically from bottom to top; on the dust-covers 
it is printed in the same position but runs from top to bottom. I 
presume that this undesirable practice must be a necessary economy ; 
but I cannot see any advantage in the inconsistency. 

Another valuable series is Dent’s collected edition of the works 
of Joseph Conrad. The latest arrival is the novel Romance (7s. 6d.), 
which he wrote in collaboration with Ford Madox Hueffer. This is 
not one of Conrad’s best books, but, with its recollections of Steven- 
son and Rider Haggard, and with Conrad’s gift of language, it is 
something more than the “rattling good yarn” of the cloak-and- 
dagger school that it sets out to be. There is movement and gusto, 
too, of a different sort, in Jorrocks’ Faunts and Jollities by Surtees, 
now re-issued by the Folio Society (Cassells. 21s.), with Alken’s 
plates specially hand-coloured—an attractive “period” touch. I 
should also mention, as an elegant piece of book-making, the two 
volumes of Trollope’s Phineas Finn in the Oxford University Press 
edition (30s.) which have been sitting on one of my shelves, in their 
special cardboard container, for several months. Personally I prefer 
Trollope in a homelier binding, but I suppose it is right that he should 
be able to take his place with proper dignity among his contem- 
porari¢s on ceremonial occasions, There are some _ interesting 
illustrations by T. L. B. Huskinson, though I cannot think them 
entirely appropriate; they suggest, rather, how Orson Welles, 
working on the lines of The Magnificent Ambersons, might present 
the book to cinema audiences. 

Fiction has led the way among recent reprints, but I shall end by 
mentioning two non-fiction works that well deserved to be re-issued. 
Henry James’s A Little Tour in France was written in the form 
of articles for Harper’s Magazine after a tour of Touraine, Languedoc 
and Provence, in 1882. They are now republished in a very attrac- 
tive volume with many discerning 
introduction by Michael Swan (Home and Van Thal. 15s The 
sketches are modest, informative, enjoyable, and, of course, accom- 
plished. James’s pages on the chateaux of the Loire and on Car- 
cassonne show him at his best ; they will evoke an acute nostalgia in 
those who have travelled thither in the past, and should inspire 
Others to make the pilgrimage. (There is nostalgia, too, in the 
obiter dictum: “The paternal porter and the responsive hansom 
are among the best gifts of the English genius to the world.”) James 
did not go to Chinon—and this was certainly a bad miss—but he 
went almost everywhere else. 
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One cannot always recommend an autobiography as giving ths 
frankest and truest picture of its writer, but G. K. Chesterton’s 
Autobiography, re-issued by Hutchinson (12s. 6d.) is a convincing 
presentation of that devout, opinionated, robust and gruffly genial 
personality. For its literary and political reminiscences the book 
should be read by everyone interested in the history of his period 
It is enjoyable, provocative reading ; the essential Chesterton is here: 
and Howard Coster’s photograph, opposite page 280, reminds one 
DerEK Hupson. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


An Account and an Appreciation. By Sir Harry Luke 


15s. 


Malta: 

(Harrap. 
THE former Lieutenant-Governor of Malta (1930-38) throughout 
his thirty-five years in the Colonial service has sought and held 
posts in Mediterranean territories and brings, therefore, to his shrewd 
and intimate appreciation of the islands of Malta and Gozo a broad 
understanding of Levantine civilisation in the light of which many 
Maltese qualities shine more brightly. Though this substantial 
work disclaims being either a guide-book or a history, it is full of 
knowledge of the sort which every intelligent visitor to the islands 
desires to acquire. In Malta, as nowhere else in the world, is to be 
found an epitome of the history of Europe, as well as prehistoric 
remains which belong to the age when Europe and Africa were 
united by land. Sir Harry is concerned mainly with the richness 
bequeathed by the long rule of the Grand Masters of the Order 
of St. John. His own part in preserving and restoring some of the 
treasures of Baroque and Renaissance architecture was considerable, 
Perhaps this excellent book will stir young scholars to open up the 


unique storehouse of historical material carefully cherished in 
Valetta. 
Day After Day. By Odd Nansen. (Putnam. 21s.) 


THE puzzle of the German national character has not ceased to 
perturb Europe; in Day After Day, which is a meticulously kept 
diary of three years of internment in German hands during the war, 
German behaviour at close hand and in detail is an importan 
secondary interest. But the author’s chief concern, and the primary 
importance of the book, lie in the sensitive observation of men, not 
as Germans or Norwegians, but as human beings under the stres3 
of internment. Dr. Nansen is a distinguished Norwegian whose 
internment was probably caused by his own position in Norwegian 
life as well as by his father’s celebrity. He was arrested early in 
1942, and spent the rest of the war in camps in Norway and Germany. 
During most of this time he kept a diary, portions of which were 
smuggled out of camp periodically in hollowed-out bread-boards 
The physical conditions of camp life have been cribed often 
enough and well enough, but it is doubtful if the psychological 
atmosphere and the neuroses of internment have ever been so senst- 
tively conveyed. Dr. Nansen was able to see with detachment as 
well as sympathy the disintegrating pressure which imprisonment 
exerts on the character of the average man; this is conveyed, and 
the temptation to whitewash or dramatise his companions is avoided 
scrupulously. He was able to observe, too, how the German warder 
was himself imprisoned by his task. His warders behave sometimes 
well, for the most part badly, and always as miserable men, pursued 
by their own pretensions to authority, haunted by their isolation— 
the victims, more and more, of their collective and individual neurosis 
Englishmen with Swords. By Montagu Slater. (Bodley Head. 10s. 6d.) 
THERE is an inexhaustible fascination, especially for writers outside 
the historical academies, about the period of English history that 
stretches from the end of the Civil War to the execution of King 
Charles I. Usually it is told in terms of the conflict between Crom- 
well and the King, though the conflicts were wider and more com- 
plicated than that. Mr. Slater offers us a fictitious narrative based 
on actual facts and documents. He has produced an account of the 
time of turmoil as seen in an imaginary journal written by Gilbert 
Mabbott, who was a clerk to John Rushworth, secretary to Sit 
Thomas Fairfax, the Roundhead general. Thus he is able to intro- 
duce the celebrated Army debates, the struggle between the New 
Model Army and Parliament and the trial of the King. These Army 
debates have been a central and favourite feature in the study of 
English political ideas ever since they were discovered by Sir Charles 
Firth in Worcester College half a century ago. But it is right that 
we should remind ourselves occasionally that they by no means 
constitute a complete record, nor is it established how far the 


Agitators and Levellers who put forward an extremely democratic 
Those who 


fe 


argument were representative of the Roundhead soldiers. 
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ACROSS 13. 
Author of 27. (7, 8.) 1S. This may get 
Change the penalty. (7.) (5S, 4.) 
I signal round the bar. (7.) 17. Honest weight one would 
“A warrior like a prince —— to be. (7.) 
Stayed his steed by her castle 18. Seen Sam get bulky ? 
walls" (Watson) (8.) 19. Twin horses ? 
You won't find Jones at the exit 20. Fiddle-town. (7. 
evidently 5 23. Touchstone thought himself the more 


Weep before physical training. (5.) fool for being there. 


Mr. Pickwick said he had a strong 24. “Lady Clara de 
pocuc turn 9 you shall not win renow 
Mixed tales in a Hardy heroine. (9.) son (4 

There's a cheat in it. 


Maxim following maybe. (5.) 
So I'm beat (anag.). 
It's a mop this is made of. (7.) 





SOLUTION T 
pines heen No. 


Failed to get the whisky in the rain ? 
(6, 4.) 


you 8 or beat atoms. 


(2, 5.) 
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expect it 


(Tenny- 
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correct 


Of me 





The result of not letting the sleeping A 
one lie ? 3, 4 Br a. a \ 
— red by ae Amedroz on her @ Alwic BM eiD DO LEMMA N 
marriage » 6 4 

; Te hee 

DOWN ID EL ; £is Mi NA RET 
“ The Fear in a visible form, > | 2 S> ' xo A 
Yet the strong man must 20” WEND'E2 LIL a vu RABLIE 
Browning 4 c - > 2 P 
A tinv character increased. (7.) <M: eS — ~ al: a 
Put Noel Out of jomt. 7.) ™ ~ iy Md ‘4 = = ae 4 
Harvest , 2 eee ee 
A simple Meteorologic al fact. (9.) Bu re aa < BERT 
The glass of fashion ~ a ~ a oo 
Nothing precedes a motor in a name a ‘s a3 = SE 
less state 7 SOPHO So RE AVES 
Where, according to the poet, there € € = A 1 5 
* no differentiation in the matter a \a-8 . ak a. 
f quality i 2 oe SOLBBCOR INT A ITAN S| 
SOLUTION ON OCTOBER 14 
The winner of Crossword No. 547 is E. M. Woop, Esqa., 57 Wordsworth 
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Just Out 


The New Jeeves Novel by 
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THE MATING SEASON 


“ The Mating Season is back in 
8s. 6d. net 


Bernard Newman’s 
THE LAZY MEUSE 


A lively account of Bernard Newman's journey along the entire 
length of the Meuse. 
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ire not already familiar with these debates and with the fate of the 
Leveller leaders should enjoy this fictitious narrative, for Mr. Slater 
is a practised hand. And it may induce them to turn to the excellent 
edition of the debates by Professor Woodhouse and perhaps to read 
Lord Lindsay of Birker’s Essentials of Democracy where the perennial 
significance of the argument is so well exposed. 


Forthcoming Books 


Peruars the most important book, at least from a historian’s point 
of view, to be published this autumn will be the new volume of the 
Dictionary of National Biography, 1931-1940, edited by L. G. 
Wickham Legg, which ¢s announced by the Oxford University Press 
for November. Kipling and Barrie will require to be noticed in 
it, and so will an unusually large number of distinguished composers, 
among them Elgar, Delius, Holst and German. The Oxford 
University Press is also about to publish the first volume in the 
Oxford History of English Art edited by T. S. R. Boase ; this is 
actually Volume V, covering the years 1307-1461, and the author is 
Dr. Joan Evans ; Professor David Knowles will review Dr. Evans’s 
book in an early issue of the Spectator. 

Collins have announced for early publication The Unbroken 
Thread, in which Lord Templewood writes of the long and con- 
tinuing traditions of his family; John Ruskin; The Portrait of a 
Prophet, by Peter Quennell ; and the third and penultimate volume 
of Arthur Bryant’s biography of Pepys—The Saviour of the Navy. 

The first volume of James Pope-Hennessy’s biography of Richard 


Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton, entitled Monckton Milnes : The 
Years of Promise, is to come from Constable, who will also publish 
his father Sir Michael Sadler. Mac- 


Michael Sadleir’s memoir of 
nillan hope to have ready in November A History of England in 
yne volume, up to 1918, by Professor Keith Feiling, and The Crooked 
Corridor by Elizabeth Stevenson, a critical study of Henry James 

Among the many books of artistic interest will be Landscape into 


Clark, and Self-Portrait of an A) 








irt, by Sir Kennet fist, compiled 
m the d es and memoirs of Lady Kennet (both from John 
Murray), Outline, an autobiography by Paul Nash, The Lascaux 
ave Paintings by und Windels, and Degas Dancers, Lillian 
Browse’s important study of Degas as a master of ballet. The three 
A xe published by Faber and Faber. 
Methuen have announced Sir Alan Herbert’s book of parhamentary 
U Membs while The Essential Samuel Butler, 
lited w il oduction by G. D. H. Co ind a life of the 
yoct Skelton by H. L. R. Edwards are due from Cape. 
Han Han n promise a book by a nun who has returned to 
e world er 28 vears in a convent, I Leap over the Wall, which 
should provide an interesting contrast with Thomas Merton’s account 
*~ a leap in the other direction, Elected Silence. Two promising 
items in Harrap’s list are Age Cannot Wither, the story of Eleanora 
Duse and Gabriele D’Annunzio, by Bertita Harding, and Alan 
St. H. Brock’s A History of Fireworks (appropriately arranged 
x publication in November Heinemann announce a biography 
Sir Stafford Cripps by Eric Estorick, an autobiography by 
Francis Tove, and Cases in Court, in which Sir Patrick Hastings 
ll t I stories of his most interesting trials. Somerset 


published by Heinemann 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


KNOWING its Cripps, the City has not been completely taken by 
surprise by the announcement of an increased Profits Tax whic 
put a sting into the tail of the Chancellor’s devaluation speech po 
Tuesday. Nor can his threat to enforce dividend restriction by 
legislation unless industry behaves be regarded as out of character 
Sir Stafford, like any other good Socialist, is no friend of the 
Ordinary share investor or of anybody else who might claim, in the 
capitalist sense, to be a risk-bearer of industrial enterprise His 
aim, quite clearly, is to get what he can out of private industry jp 
the way of competitive effort for the minimum of financial reward 
Having said that much, I must register my view that this lates: 
impost, even considered as a “special measure” to meet the new 
circumstances created by devaluation, is thoroughly unjust. If the 
extra tax had been levied on any future increases in dividend (subject 
to a suitable escape clause to cover special cases) there would have 
been something to be said in its favour. As it stands, it is a spiteful 
blow aimed at the equity investor as such for obvious political 
reasons. It is this reminder that Ordinary shares are always 
vulnerable to pressure from the Left more than any fears of 
wholesale reduction of dividends that has brought a fresh fall in 
industrial Ordinary shares on the Stock Exchange. Ordinary shares 
are becoming more and more fixed-interest securities with an 
effective ceiling but no floor. 
FURNESS, WITHY PROSPECTS 

outlook for shipping companies following the devaluation 
of the pound is a question which is still being debated in the City 
From the broad standpoint it would seem that shipping companies 
stand to benefit from the expansion in world trade which devaluation 
should bring in its train. There is the further point that the com. 
panies engaged on dollar routes with substantial earnings in dollars 
will have the advantage of bringing home this part of their earning; 
at the more attractive exchange rate, but against that must be se 
the cost in sterling of any charges which 
met in dollars. How this will work out for individual companies ; 
is hard to judge but it seems likely that shipowners who have their 
main interests on the dollar routes should gain on balance. Silver 
Line is a case in point 

When it comes to the larger undertakings, whose interest 
spread over many types of trade and in many currencies, devaluation 
is obviously less important in itself than the course of world trade 
In the case of Furness, Withy, for example, who have just issued 
their accounts for the year to April 30, 1949, there should be some 
benefit from devaluation, but it is the broader trade influences which 
really need to be taken into account. The 8 per cent. dividend is 
being paid out of group earnings of nearly double that amount, s 
that the current dividend rate would not be jeopardised by 
moderate falling off in profits. On the face of it, this company’s 
liquid position looks impregnably strong. Total current resources 
at April 30 stood at over £17 million, including £6,500,000 in cash 
but it is worth noticing that current liabilities, reflecting the heavy 
demands of the new building programme, have risen by over 
°2,300,000 during the year to £13,700,000. On an assets basis 
the £1 Ordinary units now quoted around 27s. 6d. look decidedly 
attractive against a net asset value of over 7os. On the 8 per cent 
dividend the income yield is 5} per cent., a reasonable return on 4 
first-class shipping equity. 

ATTRACTIONS OF WILUNA 

When the interest in South African gold shares subsides mor 
attention is likely to be given to the shares of other gold-mining 
companies which stand to gain from the higher price of gold 
Among these the position of the Wiluna Gold Corporation look 
interesting, mainly because of the strong cash position. A 
March 31, 1948, the date of the last balance-sheet, the net liquid 
assets, which included £540,000 in Australian Goverament |oati 
and £387,280 in cash, amounted to over £1,200,000. This, it 
relation to the issued capital, was equivalent to over 12s. on it 
£1 shares. Yet the market quotation is only 8s. 6d. Why thi 
heavy discount? ‘The only explanation is the lack of success 
the mining side, where the company’s interests are in low-grade 
properties in Australia. Despite labour shortage and high cost 
the outlook for gold-mining in the Commonwealth has obviously 
been greatly improved by the rise in the price of gold from 172s. 34 
to 248s. an As a speculation on the new possibilities th 
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shares quoted so far below the liquid asset value now look attractive 
They were over 12s. in 1948 and up to 1§s. 3d. in 1947. 











